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NASUN INSCRIPTION OF iSANABHATA OF VIKRAMA SANIVAT $87. 
By R. R. HALDER. 

Tuis fragmentary inscription, engraved on the back of the lower part of a broken image, 
was found at Nasin in Kharwa estate in Ajmer-Merwara by Thakur Gopalasimha of Kharwa, 
who presented it to the Rajpatana Museum, Ajmer. It was noticed in the Annual Report 
of the Museum for the year 1920-21. 

The inscription consists of 16 lines, comprising twenty verses followed by nearly three lines 
of proseat the end. The upper partof the stone being broken and its surface having pecled off at 
several places, much of the writing has been lost, and the letters here and there are indistinct. 

The characters are of the northern type of alphabet, generally known as Kitila lipi, 
and belonging to the ninth century 4.D. They include some letters which are gencrally found 
in inscriptions of earlier date. For instance, = of fz in 1. 6 > =e of =Hzi and =e," in I, 
7 and 13, respectively ; 4 of “Safin |. 11: = of az ind, 12; % of star in 1. 13; a of a7” 
in}. 16, etc., show their earlicr forms. ‘The subscript wand @are written in different Ways, 
as in “xara (1. 5), Saat (1. 13) and qeq° (1. 6), ava: (1. 8), cte, Similarly, gpis written differ- 
ently, as in mar’ (1. 12), state? (1. 14), and “ota” (1. 15). The numerieal symbol for 7 in 17 
(1, 11) and in 887 (1. 15) is also worthy of note. 

The language is Sanskrit with some occasional jaistakes, which are shown in the foot- 
notes accompanying the text. In respect of orthography the following may be noted :— 

Consonants are doubled (1) with a superscript r, as in Matatata’ (1.6), Czar? (, 10), 

fatsr° (Il. 12), ete. ; (2) with a subscript 7, as in aar (1.9), war (1. 9), yqaq (1. 15), ete, 
Z is used for fy in Jaa (1.8), dnusedra is uscd for nasals in “adr (1. 5), =a 
(1.13), syaqeqp? (1. 15), ete. Other mistakes and irrceularitics are pointed out in the footnotes 
accompanying the text, 

The contents of the inscription may be thus summarised -— 





After the first fifteen verses, the meaning of which is not clear (the verses being incomplete), 
the inscription records the name of IsAnabhata as the son of Dhanika in verse 16, Verse 17 
eulogises the god Siva, while the next verse informs us that the image of Nilalohita (Siva) 
was set up by the guru (preceptor) Gamundasvami. In verse 19 we are told that the verses 
were composed by Krsna, son of Bhatta Govinda, by the order of Isanabhata. In the prose 
lines at the end, we are informed that this Prasasti Was written by the chieftain Isanabhata, 
son of Dhanika, for the sake of bis guru Gamundasvaini ; that the idol was caused to be made 
by the monk Jajjasvami, and that the inscription was engraved by Deddata, son of Atiga- 
nadita. The prose portion (1. 15) also contains the date as the second day of the dark half 
of Vaisikha, samvat 887, corresponding to the 4th April 830 A.D. 

The year is given in words as well as in symbols, 


The inscription records the installation of an image of Siva by Gamundasvami., Tt 
has also some historical interest in that it mentions the name of the chieftain isnabhata, 
son of Dhanika. Now, the date of Dhanika, according to this inscription, may be placed 
about Sarhvat 867 (A.p. 810), if a rule of twenty years be assigned to lSAnabhata. This date 
of Dhanika agrees with that of the Guhila chief Dhanika ruling at Dhavagarta (Dhorin the 
Jahazpur district of the Udaipur State) and mentioned in the Dabok inscription! of Dhava- 
lappadeva, dated Harsa Sarhvat 207 (A.D. 813). Thus,efrom these two inscriptions it would 
appear that the two Dhanikas are identical and that this chicft 
the country which extended from Nastin (the f 
ruler named Dhanika, belonging to the Guhil 
of Baladitya, in which, as Oppose 


ain ruled over that part of 
indspot of this inscription) to Dhor. Another 
a family, is mentioned in the Chatst inscription! 
t d to the present inscription, he is said to be the great-grandson 
of Isanabhata. He, therefore, “pears to be a different person from the Dhanika of this record 
who is said to be the father of ISAnabhata. Again, from the Chats inscription we know that 


1 Ep. Ind. vol. X11, po WL. 
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Dhanike mentioned therein was the fiith (cians of fHonsctia, who was contemporary * 
with the imperial Pratihaéra King Bhoja (V.S. 900-38, 4.p. 843-81) of Kanauj. His date will 
. therefore, fall about S. 820 (A.D. 763), if an average rule of twenty years be assigned to each 
of his successors. Thus from the dates as well as from the genealogies given in two inscrip- 
tions (Chatsti and the present), it is probable that these two Dhanikas were different persons 
and flourished at different periods, though they may both have belonged to the Guhila family. 

Similarly, it might be shown that there were different féanabhatas. 

It willbe seen, moreover, from the above that the Guhilas, besides their main branch ruling 
at Nagda, Ahada (Aghata) and Chitor, ete., were also in control of theterritory extendingfrom 
Chatst in Jaipur State to Dhér in MewAr, most probably in subordination to the impcrial Prati- 
haras of Kanauj, who at the period in question held sway over nearly the whole of Rajpatana, 


Text.3 

b.: ee eee ee ee MrT — ——— — — — ee 
Oe eS a ee eae ee ee oe ee wa — FT — — — — — — 
3.00 See TO a a me 
4. -—— —~— — a afaa—a— are iw — fra — — — — 
5. eaittara:! daaetanre: weiss sear [ aa] Aerazadt 1 ge 4 ae 7 — 
6. ar [qs | eafaatrfisiatiaaiiza aa a — fr —: serqaa ! 

gear: atragia: — — 
7. WwW — % — a Segatitetemquenitt at — — wart at — — wir 


Atrrswsearaatesataa [ <] — 
S. oR afaeaia: gear araferasit a7 wet fina yediaz: | 
Sanaqers gate wT sea: 
9, San ana? aaadee!? afi art | meat’! qe [a] a ae 
a afrera [ @ ] ear: Ta: Re ll Aare aT 
10. & tagRaeat digat 4 dtenrer ar wae sa: — — ae: 
qraqel qaar — — — wager vita — 
ll. wai dtaqaaaa: weqrastigamare ge lmiaadt mat i ay il 
TAPSeATTATETT Karla At — 
12. waliea: | zeta Pacer eden wala: Sy ys i 
Auraazhieuzeneegaqar Fey — 
13. @ tharat: water: afafaeqedagar i ao WT lSsagetdiat alg Aer 
l9xqueraal AY aitaa ateata ay — 
14. zaifea Para: 1 22 12° Afar Aa swear aeantad cfadiam — 
Hea aialaagaar aia 
15, qeeafaacat aca qu wiarai2? 1) o | dacarmaeea 
aaniaftiaagaiy ccv q — 
16. ara afe fatar il o ll “anaar 2agdissrearfa | seaitaur?> 
44 ane gearfrnaigagaa |. 1 lea 


2 ‘Up. Ind., vol. XI p- 4d 2. i From tho stone. ‘ Read ‘arar. “ Re ae raeargi i 
§ Read TPT. “Read fqq’. S Read and, * Read TTT. 

10 Read °=+¢q, ‘l Read zeqr. 12 Read “gq, 1S Read aap aa: 
if Read °otjwzaat. 15 Read aWEeqay. 16 Read ac. 17 Road ae. 

18 Read Tra’. 19 Read  °gtg?, 20 Read Ro, “1 Read ayaor, 
Read alrareqrat: #3 Read arergar’. —*4 Read aqeq?®, «2 Read geqhmnf. 


26 Read qaqa. 
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BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE IN SANSKRIT. 
By CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTY, M.A. 
(Continued from vol. LVIIT. p. 233.) 


Vaisnavism. 


Every religion is found to have a philosophical system of its own on the basia of which 
the doctrines and tenets peculiar to it should he explained. And Neo-Vaisnavism of Bengal 
was not an exception to this rule. Tt also evolved a full-fledged philosophy of its own, which, 
in course of time, came to be known as Gaudiya Vaisnava philosophy. This is properly a 
sub-school of Vedinta, being based primarily on the Madhva system, though it was influeneed 
by the Nimbarka and Ballabha schools as well. But it differs in some points at least from 
the system of Madhya. Thus, according to the latter. the object of adoration is Visnu alone, 
no divinity being ascribed to his consori Laksini. But according to the Gaudiya school, 
Visnu together with his consort should be worshipped. Devotion in conjunction with action, 
assert the Madhvas, leads to salvation. Devotion. pure and unmixed, is the cause of salvation 
—this is the view of the school of Caitanya. According to the school of Madhva, salvation 
can beattained by Brahman devotees alone, but the Gaudiya school is more liberal and asserts 
the equal right of all, irrespective of any distinction of caste, to that supreme goal of life, 
The most prominent distinguishing features of the Bengal school of Vaisnavism are (1) the 
doctrine of Acintya-bhedabheda (incomprehensible difference—non-diflerence), (2) prominence 
given to vrnddvanalild of Krsna, in contradistinction to the different Vaisnava schools of 
the South, 

The work which the followers of this school regard as the most important and authorita- 
tive is the Bhagavata-purdna. This Purana, they suppose, was composed to elucidate the 
Vedanta séiras and is regarded by them as the commentary on the said sitras. Thus the 
major portion of the philosophical works of this school is covered by direct commentaries on 
the Bhagavata and by independent works composed to elucidate and systematically present 
the views of it. Of direct commentaries mention may be made of the works of Sandtana, 
Jiva, Visvanatha, Baladeva. Besides these, the Brhad-bhagavatdmrta of Sanatana and Laghu- 
bhigavalimrta of Rfipa. which is an abridgement of the former, deal with the teachings of 
the Bhagavata. 

The most important, popular and scholarly work that sets forth in detail the philosophy 
of the Bhagavata is the Bhdgavata® or Sat-sandarbha of Jiva Gosvimin (Kd. by Syamalal 
Gosvamin, Calcutta). Tt consists of six books, viz.. Tattvasandarbha, Bhigavata®, Paramdtma’. 
Srikrsna°, Bhakti? and Priti®. The present work is stated to have been based on a work of 
Gopila Bhatta, the famous disciple of Caitanya, which appears to have been fragmentary 
and incomplete. An abridgement of this voluminous work, presumably by the autbor 
himself, is the Sdrasamgraha (CS., X, p. 96) 

But works on the Bhagavata alone could secure no recognition for the Bengal Vaisnavas 
ee those of other provinces, for a school was required to have commentarics on the Vedanta 
silvas, the Bhagavad-gita and Upanisads to entitle itself to that recognition. And, it is 
told, that it was to win that recognition for this school that Baladeva Vidyibhisana com- 
posed a commentary on the Veddnta-sitra, called the Govindabhasya (Purana Karyalaya, 
Caleutia—1301 B.S.). This embodies the doctrines peculiar to the system. Baladeva 
flourished sometime in the middle of the eighteenth century. Thus possibly he was chro- 
nologically about the last among the host of scholars who, from time to time. commented on 
that highly popular work—the Veddnta-sitras. But this was not the only work that Bala- 
deva composed, Like Raipa and Jiva, he was a polymath, writing on a variety of subjects— 
philosophy, rhetoric, prosody. ete. Other philosophical works composed by him were a 
(1) Commentary on the Bhagavad-gila (published by the Gaudiya matha, Caleutta), (2) Com- 
mentary on the ten upanisads, Ta, Kena, Katha, Pragna, Mundaka, Mandukya, Aitareya, Tait. 
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ida, Cchdndogya and iphiddeiegak: (3) Siddhdntaratna or 1 Bass ‘ia itthake (Guava Bhaved 
Series), (4) Prameya-ratndvali (S.S.P. Series), an elementary treatise on the Vaisnava philo- 
sophy of Bengal. This work follows the school of Madhva iz toto, asisindicated by the author 
in the introductory portions of his work. (5) Veddnta-syamantaka, which seems to deal with 
the clements of the Vedanta philosophy. 

It was probably about the time of Baladeva that Anipa-narfyana Siromani, who was 
apparently a follower of the school of Caitanya, wrote a gloss entitled Samaiijasdvrtti!® 
on the Veddnta-sétra. Attheend of his work he dedicates it to Caitanya and refers to Rapa 
and Svardipa in respectful terms. But as he was not one of the recognised gosvdmins held 
in high respect by the Vaisnavas, his work is little known. 


Similar fate seems to have attended other works also which were composed from time to 
time. 





a short Vaisnava treatise 
of great interest by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, the great Naiydyika and teacher of Caitanya 
(Sarasvati Bhavan Series—vol. IV. p. 68). 


Buddhism. 
Traces of Buddhist Culture in Bengal. 


Bengal was pre-eminently a land of Buddhism, at least before the revival of Brahmanism 
took place finally during the Sena rule, though previous attempts to consolidate Brahmanism 
are traditionally believed to have been made by kings like Adisira and Syaémalavarman. 
The Chinese pilgrims refer to Buddhist monasteries in different parts of Bengal, which were 
all centres of Buddhist culture. She lived under the rule of Buddhist kings—the Palas—for 
several centuries together. Bengal produced fine Buddhist icons and some of the greatest Bud- 
dhist scholars whose names are known far and wide. Though from about the eighth century 
most of these scholars of Bengal had their field of activity outside Bengal in the universities of 
Nalanda, Vikramasilé, and sometime in far-off Tibet, there can be no gainsaying the fact that 
there were centres of Buddhistic culture in Bengal as well up toa fairly late period. The Maha 
vihara of Jagaddala, the locality of which is not yet known, but which is believed to have 
been somewhere in Bengal, is even supposed to have been to Bengal what Nalanda was to 
Magadha (JBORS., 1919, p. 508). Buddhistie works were studied and copied here as in other 
vihdras. And we know of two Buddhistic works copied in Bengal during the reign of Hari- 
varmadeva (circa eleventh century). These are Aslasthasrild-prajid-pdramita (R. D. Banerji 
—Bainglér Itihdsa—2nd ed., p. 304), and Laghukdlacakratikd (A.S.B.—I., No. 67). The latter 
work, as is recorded in the manuscript itself, seems to have been recited on the banks of the 
river Veng in Jessore for five times. It was under the Sena rule that Brahmanism strongly 
asserted itself in Bengal at the instance of Ballalasena, who is supposed to have reorganised 
Hindu Society in Bengal in its entirety and placed Brihmanism on a solid foundation. But 
there is evidence of Buddhist culture in Bengal as late as the fifteenth century, if not later, 
when a manuscript of the Bodhicarydvatdra of Santideva 
1492 V. S. (A.S.B—I., 19). 

And it seems that, in spite of the efforts of Sena kings and those that followed them 
Buddhism lingered on in some form or other difficult to be distinguished from the more 
popular Brihmanism. And this has been shown by Mm. H. P. Shastri in his ‘ Discovery of 
Living Buddhism in Bengal.’ 


Bengal’s Contribution to Buddhist Literature. 


was copied at Venugrama in 


Old Buddhist works would naturally be expected to be found in plenty in this land of 
Buddhism. But curious though it may seem, that is far from the actual state of things. Very 
few Buddhist works of Bengal are known to have been found in their Sanskrit original, and 
even those that have been found were discovered in 1 pl aces that were far from Bengal—in 








16 Ami anuseript of the work is in the SS. PL a 
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Nepal for instance. It was in Nepal also that the Buddhist works copicd in Bengal were 
found. A good many works, however, fortunately for us, are preserved in their translations, 
in Tibetan in which the locality of the authors is found to have been mentioned in 
many cases, 

Candragomin. 

The earliest Bengali Buddhist scholar of whom we know anything was perhaps Candra- 
gomin, who belonged to the schoo! of Asanga. He is stated to have been a grammarian, 
philosopher and poct, and enjoyed high renown in the Buddhist literary world. He is sup- 
posed to have flourished sometime about the fifth or sixth century of the Christian era (Nari- 
man—Lit. Hist. of Sans. Buddhism, p- 100). It is known from Tibetan records that he was 
born in Varendri in Bengal (Taranatha—pp. 148 11., 159 i, Dpag-bsum-lon-bzan—s. C. Das— 
p. 95, 139).17 Several works of his are known. Of these, Sisyalekha-dharma-kivya, which 
is in the form of an epistle by the author to his disciple, propounds the Buddhist doctrine in 
elegant kdvva style (Nariman—loc, cul.). We know at least two more works composed by 
him. Of these, Lokdnanda, which exists in a Tibetan version alone, is a drama (Sanskrit 
Drama, Keith, p, 168), and Céndra-vydkarana (edited by Dr. Bruno Lichich—Leipzig, 1902) 
is an independent original grammar, 

Silabhadra. 

After him probably came Silabhadra, the teacher of the great Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Chwang. He is stated to have been the author of several well-known treatises (On Yuan 
Chwang—Watters—vol, II. p. 109. 165). But unfortunately none of his works are known 
to have survived. Some of his works are preserved in their Chinese translations. 

Sdntideva. 

After Silabhadra we may mention Santideva, who is supposed to have written sometime 
between 648 to 816 A.p, (H. P. Shastri— Bauddha-gina-o-dohd—Introd.., p. 23). In the 
Tanjur his home is stated to have been in Zahore, which has been sought to be identified with 
a small village called Sabhar in the District of Dacca (see under Santaraksita fra). The 
Tibetan writer Taranatha, however, in his History of Buddhism assigns him = to Surastra, 
But Mm. H, P. Sastri is inclined to take him to be a Bengali, one ground for this, among 
several others, being that one of his works contains passages in Bengali (J BORS., 1919, p. 502-3). 
Santideva was a great and well-known scholar of Buddhisin, 


Sonie of his works deal with 
Buddhist Tantra. Two of his 


Works—Siksd-sam uccaya (Sd. by Bendall—Bibliotheca 
fuddhica—St. Petersburg, 1897) and Bodhicarydvatira (Bib, Ind j—-have been published, 





Sdntaral: sila. 

The next name is that of Santaraksita, who was a great scholar of Buddhism of his time 
and was the High Priest of the monastery of Nalanda. His fame travelled beyond the limits 
of India, and he was invited by the king of Tibet to preach Buddhism in the land of snow. 
In compliance with this invitation, Sintaraksita proceeded to Tibet and was fully successful 
in his great, mission. In fact it was Santaraksita who first laid the foundation of Buddhism 
in the land where Bon {fetishism was the prevalent faith. It is. however, a matter for great 
regret that we get no light about his life and works from any Indian source. All that. is 
preserved of hint is in Tibetan. He is called Sintaraksita, Santiraksita and Acirya Bodhi- 
sattva in Tibetan. Details about his life-story as contained in ‘Tibetan works were collected 
by that great Tibetan scholar, S. @. Das, in vol. I of Journal of the Buddhist Text Society where 
he definitely calls Santaraksita an inhabitant of Gauda, and also by Dr. S. C. Vidyablushana 
in his History of Indian Logic (p. 323). The] ; 
from the royal family of Zahore, which h 
small village of Sabbar in the district of D. 


atter work represents him as having descended 
as been identified on phonetic grounds with the 
acca (Bengal), where ruins of old palaces and other 





17 I ain indebted for these references to Drs. N. p. Chakravarti and PB. C. Bagchi of the Calcutta 
University. 
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objects testifying to its antiquity and splendour have been found. (B. Bhattacharya— 
Foreword to Tattvasangraha, p. xiii.) The locality was no doubt a centre of Buddhism. 
It was about this region that the great Buddhist scholar, Dipankara Srijfiana, was born, and 
many Buddhist Tantrik images are said to have been found there. 

As regards the time when Santa flourished, we are informed by Tibetan works that he 
erected the monastery of Sam-ye in Tibet in the year 749 a.D., and that he died there in 
762 A.D. Thus he lived in the first half of the eighth century of the Christian era. 

As has already been stated, he was a great scholar. He was well-versed not only in the 
texts of Mahéy&na Buddhism, but also in different systems of Indian philosophy, which he 
quotes and refutes in his monumental work TJattvasangraha (Gackwad’s Oriental Series). 
This work gives a brilliant exposition of Mahfyana Buddhism in relation to other systems 
of Indian philosophy, of which the shallowness is sought to be established. He wrote a good 
many works, of which very few have been preserved in their Sanskrit original. The only 
works of which the Sanskrit originals are known to exist are two, Tattvasangraha and Tattva- 
siddhi. Besides these, he wrote several other works which are available now only in their 
Tibetan translations. Tight of these are mentioned by Mr. Bhattacharya (op. cit., pp. xx, xxi). 
It will be noticed that most of these works related to Buddhist Tantra. 


Jetari. 

Next in chronological order would probably be Jetari, whose father was a Brahman 
named Garbhapada, who lived in Varendri at the court of Raja Sanatana, a vassal of the 
Pala kings. The famous Dipankara (born in 980 A.D.), when very young, is said to have 
been sent by his parents for education to Jetari. King Mahapala (who ruled up to 940 a.p.) 
is said to have conferred on him the title of Pandita of the University of Vikramasila. He 
thus seems to have flourished in the beginning of the tenth century. He was the author of 


three works on Buddhist Logic, which are found in their Tibetan translations.1& 
Dipankara. 

Now we come to Dipankara Srijfiana, who, as has already been stated, was a pupil of 
Jetari in his early years. He is also known by the name of AtiSa. Nothing definite is known 
of him from any Indian source. We are fortunate in getting a fairly detailed account of his 
life and works in Tibetan works, on which was based the long and informing account of him 
given in the Journal of the Buddhist Teat Society, vol. 1, p. 9 ff. From the latter we know 
that Dipankara was born in 980 A.D. in the royal family of Gauda at Vikramapura in Ban- 
gala. His father was Kalyana Sri, and his mother Prabhavati. He probably belonged to 
the same Ksatriya race from which Santaraksita had hailed. His name before his initiation 
was Gandragarbha. At a comparatively young age he became a great scholar. versed equally 
in Brihmanic and Buddhist lore. As a reward for his great scholarship he was made the 
Hich Priest of the monastery of Vikramasilé. At the repeated invitation of the king of 
Tibet he went to that ‘forbidden land’ to reform the Buddhism of Tibet. which had much 
degenerated at that time. He worked hard for the regeneration of Tibetan Buddhism and 
met with his death at the ripe old age of seventy-three in 1053 a.p. at a place in Tibet near 
Lhasa, far away from his native land. He is still held in high respect all over Tibet and has 
almost been deified therein. He wrote a good many works, none of which, however, are 
known to exist in their Sanskrit original. Twenty works of his, of which the translations 
are found in the Tibetan Tangur, have been mentioned by S. C. Das in his article already 
referred to. 7 

Ratnakara Sdnti. 

Zatnakara Santi flourished sometime about the tenth century. He may be identical 
with SAnti, two of whose songs in Bengali are known to have come down (Bauddha-gdna-o- 
dohd—H.P.S., Intro., p. 28). He was the author of a good many Buddhist works, of which 


18 The account of Jet&ri is based on that of Dr. S, C. Vidyabhusana, op. cit., p. 337. 
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several belong to Buddhist Tantra, while two of his works on Buddhist logic are known 
(Lbid.—Appendix on list of Buddhist Tantra works. 8. C. Vidyabhusana—op. cit., p. 343). 
Luipdda. 


Another Buddhist scholar who has almost been deified and held in high respect, 
not only in some parts of Bengal but also in Mayurbhanj, Nepal and Tibet, is definitely 
called a Bengali in the Tanjur. He is stated to have been assisted in his Abhisamaya- 
vibhanga by Dipatkara Srijiana (H. P. Shastri, op. cit.—-Intro., p. 15). He thus seems to 
have flourished about the middle of the tenth century. His connection with Bengal 
is definitely referred to in the Tanjur. He was the author of several Buddhist Tantrika 
works, which are found in the Tanjur. 


Ramacandru, 


We may next mention another Bengali scholar, whose field of activity Was 
in Ceylon, where his name is still held in great honour. His name is Ramacandra Kavi- 
bharati, on whom was conferred the dignified tithe of Bauddbigama-Cakravarti by 
Pardkramabahu, the then ruling king of Ceylon. Fortunately for us he has left behind 
much useful personal account in his works. In the colophon of his works he calls 
himself Gauda-desiya (one who belongs to the Gauda land) and once at least Sad-Gauda 
(a respected Bengali). In the concluding verses of his Vritaratnékara-paicikd he refers 
to Rahula—the celebrated Buddhist scholar of Ceylon—as his teacher through whose teach- 
ings he embraced Buddhism. Even before his conversion he seems to have been a great 
scholar and was proficient in Tarka, Vyakarana, Sruti, Smrti, Mahaikavya, Aga ma, Alankara, 
Chandah, Jyotisa and Nataka. He hailed, as he himself says, from the village of Viravati, 
the present location of which is not known. His father was Ganapati and his mother Devi. 
He refers to two of his younger brothers—Halayudha and Angirasa. His time is approxi- 
mately known from the date of composition of his Vrttaratndkara-paheikd. which was 1999 
Buddha era, or 1245 a.p, 

A fact that is important from the view point of social history is that in all his works 
he calls himself both a follower of Buddhism and a Brahinan (bhisura, dharani-devah, ksiti- 
surah). It should be noted that even Mangalamuni, who translated Ramacandra’s Bhakti- 
sataka into Sinhalese, cally him a dvija. 

Three works of Rémacandra are known :-- 

1. Bhakti-Sataka, which is in 107 beautiful verses, praises Buddha and Buddhism (pub- 
lished in Nagari by the Buddhist. Text Society—1896, also in Sinhalese characters by M. P, 
Kkarayaka, Bharati Press, Colombo). 2. Vitlamald—a work on prosody, which incidentally 
gives an account of the celebrated monk Mahdnetraprasada (M. P. Ekarayaka, Bharati Press, 
Colombo). 3. Vitlaratnakara-paicikd—a commentary on the well-known work on prosody, 
the Vrttaratndkara of Kedarabhatta (Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay).1" 





Some. less known Buddhist’ Authors. 


‘There were some other scholars also whose names are not as well-known as those mens 
tioned above. The works of some of these are found in the Tanjur. We may mention the 
names of Vibbiticandra, Krsnaicarya, Advayavajra, the last two of whom are known to have 
composed works in Benyali also (Min. H. P. Shastri, op. eit.—Intro. ; JBORS., 1919, 
p. 507-8). Besides these, one Pradjiiavarman. who wrote a commentary on the Uddnavarga, 
is stated, in the introduction to the Tibetan translation of his work, to have hailed from 
Kava in Bhongala. or Bhangala, whieh may not unlikely be identified with Bengal (Rockhill 
—Uddnavarga, Intro., p. Xi). 








of the Ceylon University College for kindly supplying me with 
Ramacandra’s works and the place oceupied by him in’ the 


19 Tam indebted to Prof. RB. Siddhartha 
setae valuablo information regarding 


estimati 
of the people of Ceylon, stimation 
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A LIFE OF NAND RISHI. 
By PANDIT ANAND KOUL, PresipENt, Srinacar Mounicirauity. (Retired.) 
(Continued from vel. LVIII, p. 224.) 

The peon, on hearing thisadvice, repented and thenceforth desisted from troubling anyone. 

A farmer named Sung once came to Nand Kishi and told him that he was dissatisfied 
with his past deeds and wanted to renounce the world and become one of his followers. Nand 
Rishi directed a disciple of his named Mung to make over to Sung the duties he was per- 
forming. For some time Sung performed these duties, and then took leave to go home to see 
his own family. At home his family were so pleased to bave him back to live with them 
that they world not let him return to Nand Rishi. A long time thus elapsed. Nand Rishi 
once remembered him, remarking— : 

Av Sung tsel tsyung, 
Nit bihendvydv Mungun vas. 
Asi zon bhuvi suna sund sung ; 
Wuchhon hat, lach tah sas. 
Asi he tdzi thavahon ukharas ; 
Charbari gandahos baras sali. 
Chhuh nah tazi, samih nah kharas : 
Din doh bhari gharas sat. 
Sung came, the heart was glad, 
We kept him in Mung’s place. 
We thought he would become a golden weight : 
We shall see him outweigh a hundred, a thousand and a lakh. 
Had he been a steed we would have kept him in the stable ; 
We would have tied him with ropes attached to the door. 
He is not a steed, not even an ass ; 
He will spend his days at home. 

When Sung heard that Nand Rishi was remembering him, he left his home and returned 
to his preceptor, to whom he remained devoted until his death. 

A number of men once came to see Nand Rishi and hinted at his belonging to a low 
caste of watchers. Nand Rishi remarked :— 

Push-dyul avazot : 
Kheyas nah gur gupun tah gdv. 
Suh yclih shdhas sheri wot, 
Suh avazol drenth katih dv? 
The flower-seller’s dyul (grass with which a bouquct is tied) is of low birth: 
Neither pony, nor cattle, nor cow will eat it. 
When it reached the head of the king 
Where did it jthen] appear of low birth ? 

Nand Rishi was once going through a forest, where he saw a number of men pretending 
to meditate on God, but living in ease and comfort and having no true love of Him. He 
rebuked them in the following words :— 

Kali-yugi ghara ghara Itishi ldgan, 
Yitha pdtar ldgan rangan, 
Nish-budh atyant wani ldgan ; 
Wawan nah muth kapas tah ann ; 
Akrut khenas tstran ulgan ; 
Lukan tatih tah lagan wan. 
The people of the Kali-yuge [iron age] in every bouse will pretend to be 
rishis [saints], 


As a prostitute does at dancing [sbe sings morality | 
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They will pretend to be innocent and extremely gentle ; 
They will not sow beans, cotton-seeds and grains (i.e., earn their 
bread by honest labour) ; 
They will excel thieves in living by unlawful means : 
To hide themselves they will repair to a forest, 
He further attacked hypocrisy in these words :— 
Paran penah sati Rishi no banak— 
Yandar-muhuli tul nah kala thud 2ah. 
Guphi atsanah Dai no labak— 
Nil tah gagur drdi nah wajih manzah zh. 
Shrdnau sati manah no shrotsal:— 
Gad tah wudur buth khati nah zh. 
Upas dinah sati Dai yud toshihe 
Drélidan leli wai ladun nah zah. 
By bowing down, thou shalt not become a rishi- 
a The pounder in the rice-mill did not ever raise up its bead. 
“ "By entering a cave, God cannot be attaincd—- 
The mongoose and rat never come out of their holes. 
By bathing, the mind will not be cleansed— 
The fish and otter never ascend the bank. 
If God were pleased by fasting 
The indigent had never cooked food in the pot [in his own house]. 
A similar saying is found in Bawa Nanak’s teachings :— 
Kam gale sidh sédh ; khwaja khasiydn. 
Dudh piwe sidh sidh ; balak bachh yan. 
Tan néwe sidh sédh ; mendak machhydn. 
Nanak | sat samvad, so gal achhydan. 
A saint may subdue desire ; [it is extinct in] eunuchs. 
A saint may drink milk ; {it is done by] infants and calves. 
A saint may wash his body ; [it is done by] frogs and fish. i é 
Nanak ! speak the truth. Those words are good. 

Once Nand Rishi saw a hypocritical priest at a mosque twirling a rosary in his hand, | 
who took six platefuls of rice, which were brought to him by six different persons at different | 
times, to each of whom he said he had bad no food at all that day. He then rebuked him thus :-— | 

Tasbih chani chhem gunasd hisho ; 
Murid dishit karan kham. 
Sheh chinih khetham hisham hisho : 
Tsah ai pir tah rahzan kam 2 
Thy rosary is like a snake ; 
Thou bendest it on seeing the disciples. 
Thou hast eaten six platefuls, one like another ; | 
If thou art a priest, then who are robbers 2? | 
_ In regard to dislikes, which man or beast naturally have, Nand Rishi remarked :—- 
Gur, khar, wutsh dramas khare. 
Watshis khare tsam. 
Nitsis drélidas potsh hare. 
Nushi khare zdm. 
Pony, ass and calf are disliked by the vegetable-grower. 
The fleshy matter in the palate is disliked by the calf, 
A guest is disliked by the vile wretch. 
A husband’s sister is disliked by the daughter-in-law, 
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Apropos of the proclivities of one’s family members, Nand Rishi said :— 
Kér chhai makaz wan deodéras— 
Tsatit kares guni ladi. 
Gubur chhui tdzi bacha akhiratas— 
Ladit palana karus swar?. 
Boi chhui phal kul bakhtéwaras— 
Piyas muhim tah kares ydari. 
Rani chhai khani andar pitéras— 
Wandas tah wathis kares yar. 
A daughter is like an axe to the forest of deodars— 
It will fell it and make heaps of logs. 
A son is like an Arabian colt in the world to come— 
Thou canst put a saddle on him and ride. 
A brother is like a fruit tree to a lucky person— 
When there be need it will provide help. 
The wife is like a quilt in a basket— 
It will be of use in the winter and in the open. 
War hajih mundare par nai dsihe ; 
Nushi nai dsihe hash tah zam ; 
Mugqadamas patah nai phukadam “isihe ; 
Gamas tulihe shiimas tam. 
If there were not a mallet for [use upon] a knotted block of wood : 
If there were nota mother-in-law and sister-in-law to the daughter- 
in-law ; 
If there were not an overseer [to look] after the lambardar : 
He would harass the village till evening. 
On the vicissitudes of life, Nand Rishi lamented thus :— 
Héanzanih héinzan wulga pdzan ; 
Handi bihan sabhan tah Ichash wéazan. 
Sah atsan guphan tah shal grazan ; 
Hanih mandorih dolan gash paharen. 
Boat-women will serve walga (one of the best kinds of rice) to boatmen ; 
The sheep will sit to dine, and the cooks will be slaughtered, 
Tigers will enter the caves and jackals will how] ; 
Castles will remain deserted, and huts will have light. 
Rundah paliki ari nakh dit las ; 
Akh chhas nah paramats takhta sipir. 
Trukhah tah karan tahandis rakhdas ; 
Bakhtas budh chhai khitmatgéar. 
A limbless [man] is being carried in a palankin by the able-bodied ; 
He has not read a single section of the Quran. 
A clever man is folding his dress ; 
In times of good fortune intelligence serves as a slave, 
Lélan handen timan robakhdnan, 
Jdnan dapdn dsi uhrinui gatsh. 
Sundara dechham hiivi wakhanan ; 
Tsdmara sati dsah duwdn laish. 
Tatih meh az dithim kapas ruwan. 
Meh wuchh, Nasarah, tsah tih wachhnih gaish, 
In those glittering halls of lords, 
The great were told to shrink back, 
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I saw pretty damsels singing songs there ; 

They were sweeping the dust with yaks’ tails, 
There I now observed cotton being sown. 

T saw, O Nasar, thou mightest also go to sce it. 


Nasru’d-din was one of the four disciples of Nand Rishi, namely, Nagru‘d-din (Autar), 
Bamu’d-din (Bhim Sadhu), Zainu’d-din (Zaya Singh) and Latifu’d-din (Adit Raina). 

Nasar Baba, bozto gurah sandi watsan. 
Sorah, sandih wudih dsih morah sund tij 

Vethah drah hukhan henar grazan ; 
Adah, ha miélih, Gsi wandar raj, 

Nasar Baba, listen to the word of your preceptor. 
The crest of the peacock will be on the head of a pig ; 

The Jehlam and its tributaries will dry up and the drains will roar: 
Then, O father, will be the reign of monkeys. 


Nand Rishi advised seeking good company and shunning the had, contrasting the two 
in forcible terms. He shows that the rogue will wrong the good, attacking him with crooked 
words, if be is not careful. 

Nunden satin doh din bharize— 
Lagiyo shah wulge kanz. 
Badan satin zh tih no phirze— 
Alsizih nah tamanen binan man:, 
Spend thy days with the good— 
The shah wulga [one of the best kinds of rice] will get pounded. 
Never go about with the wicked— 
Do not walk close to pots covered with soot [clse thou shalt get soiled]. 


On man’s attempts to secure worldly objects, which, of course, result in disappointment, 


Nand Rishi observed :— 
Sun trdvit sartalih riwum ; 
Kartal phutram karimas driti. 
Doh lug darah tai banbari pevum 3 
Agun tshiwum banah nah wiiti. 
I cast off gold and hankered after brass : 
I broke a sword and made a sickle of it. 
The day began to end, and in haste I commenced to Li 
hearth] ; 
The flame went out, but the cooking pots were not ready. 
In regard to the imperative necessity of devotion to God, Nand Rishi observed :— 
Yin gharah, gatshani gharah ; 
Kdngard gatsham tapani kitsai. 
Gura | kun watah nah pilih nah naréh ; 
Sat chham chéni akhir buh tsai. 
There is a moment for coming [birth] and a moment for going [death] 
A moment I want for devotion. 
O Preceptor! I cannot reach anywhere nor can [my] arm reach thee ; 
T have faith in thee that I am thou after all. 


Once Nand Rishi spoke about the futility of performing namdz without concentrating 
the mind on God :— 
Puz yud bozak pants numrak : 
Natah méz ai numrak rachhi nah maz ; 


ght a fire [on the 
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Shivas satin yalih myul karak ; 
Sidhi tseh, Risht Mali, teli namdz. 
If thou listeneth to truth, thou oughtest to subdue the five (senses, 2.c., 
passion, etc.) ; 
If thou lowereth only thy fleshly body, the fleshly body will not save 
thee ; 
If thou maketh union with Siva, 
Then only, O Rishi Mali, will prayer avail thee. 
A Persian poet has rendered the above in the following couplet :— 
Sar-rd bazamin chi mé-niht bahr-i namdz ? 
An-ré bazamin binih ki dar sar dari. 
Why art thou bowing down thy head on the earth for the sake of praying ? 
Bow down to earth that which is in thy head (i.e., thy pride and arrogance). 


Tn regard to natural disabilities, Nand Rishi once remarked :— 
Dandah rust kyah karih dinis 2 
Hinis kyah karih mukhtahdr ? 
Run kydh karih khunih kamdne ? 
Un kyah zane padmine ? 
Of what use is a walnut to a toothless person ? 
Of what use is a pearl necklace to a dog ? 
Of what use is a bow to an elbowless person ? 
Of what estimation is a pretty woman to a blind man ? 

“Come good, come evil, there is an end,” was the subject on which Nand I[tishi once 

spoke to his favourite disciple, Nasar Baba, as follows :— 
Vetha wiwas tan nani, suh tih dohé, Nasaro. 
Tun wugarah tah seni pani, suh tih dohad, Nasaro. 
Nishi rani tah wurani khani, suh tih doha, Nasaro. 
Wurah batah tah gddah gani, suh tih dohé, Nasaro. 
When the body was bared to the wind of the Jehlam, that day has 
passed, O Nasar. ; 
When we had thin curry and unsalted vegetables only to cat, that 
day too has gone, O Nasar. 
When the wife was near and warm clothing covered the bed, that day 
too has gone by, O Nasar. 
When boiled rice and sliced fish were provided for us, that day also 
has passed, O Nasar. 

Nand Lishi breathed his last at Rupawan village on 26th Ramazén (Shab-i-Qadr), i.e.. 
26th Poh, 842 Hijra (1438 A.D.) at the age of 63 years. | month and 20 days. His body 
was carried to Tsrar, and was buried on the mound called Natia ‘Teng. His funeral was at- 
tended by thousands of people, among whom was the then king of Kashmir, Zainu’]-abidin. 
Baba Datid Khaki, who was a highly learned man during the time of Ya‘qaib Chak (1584 4.p.). 
wrote an cpitaph in loving memory of Nand fishi in Persian verse, which may be translated 
into English as follows -— : 

Shaikh Naru’d-din Rishi, the preceptor of all rishis. 

Was a good hermit and bad much communion with God. 

In addition to leading a retired and solitary life, he was also one of 
those in this world who keep fasts ; 

He had given up eating flesh, honey, milk and onions for many years ; 

He wasa man of revelation and miracles and had a fine command of speech, 

And he had no known spiritual guide, as a good-natured narrator 
has stated. : 
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PERIODS IN LNDIAN HISTORY.* 

By F. J. RICHARDS, M.A., I.C.S. (Retired.) 
TaEscheme submitted for discussion in the Indian Section of the Royal Anthropological In- 
stitute on January 19th, 1926, was to divide the historical period into three “Major” Divisions:— 


1. Early, B.c. 600 to 300 A.v. 
2. Medieval, 300 to 1500 a.v. 
3. Modern, 1500 to 1900 a.p. 


and to divide each of these into three “ Minor ” Periods.’ 

Civilization is a “recurrent phenomenon ” in India as elsewhere. There are periods of 
expansion and periods of shrinkage, of vigour and decay. of integration and disruption. The 
purpose of the discussion is not to supersede the periods alceady recognized by scholars and 
bistorians, but to correlate them with the ebb and flow of culture within India and beyond 
its borders. To this end dynastic terms such as “‘Sunga,” “ Andhra.” “ Indo-Greek ” are 
unsuited, because they are applicable only to limited areas and are, in part, concurrent. 
Religious terms such as ‘“ Buddhisv ” or “ Muhammadan” as applied to India are no more 
definite than the “ Pagan,” “ Papal’ or “ Protestant ” periods of Europe.? Even ‘“ Raj- 
put,” “Maratha,” ‘ Mughal’ connote different periods in different areas. Terms are 
needed sufficiently elastic to cover accepted terminology in all areas. They should indicate 
sequence, and each period should stand in definite relation to those cycles of fusion and 
fission which make up Indian history. 

I. Dynastic Periods. 

The framework of Indian chronology is dynastic, and is based on the evidence of 
(1) inscriptions, (2) coins, (3) foreign writers, chiefly Graeco-Roman, Moslem and Chinese. 
The adjustment of literary and archeological material to the dynastic chronology is largely 
conjectural. The so-called ‘ Indo-Suvmerian ”’ culture of Harappa and other sites, and also 
most of the so-called ‘* Vedic ’’ Period are outside the scope of this discussion. 

The propriety of the ‘‘ Major” Periods suggested, opening with 600 B.c., 300 A.p. and 
1500 A.D. (roughly parallel to the Cambridge History scheme of Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern) is not challenged. There is some difference of opinion, however, as to how these 
Periods should be subdivided. 

For the Early Period the divisions suggested are— 

I. 600—300 B.c. 
If. 300—1 Bc, 
III. 1—300 a.p. 

1. The Period 600—300 B.c. answers roughly to the Hellenic Period? of Europe, the 
Achemenid Empire of Persia (558-330) and the close of the Chou Dynasty (1122—249) ip 
China. In N. India it covers the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and the gradual consoli- 
dation in the Lower Gangetic Plain of the Saisundga Kingdom of Magadha, culminating in 
¢. 320 B.c. in the establishment of the Mauryan Empire. Foreign influence is represented 
by the Persian conquest of the N.W. (512) and the invasion of Alexander (327-324). 

II and III. The Period 300 B.C. to 3800 A.D. covers the Hellenistic Period of Greece 
and the rise to imperial rank of Rome, the Tsin and Han Dynastics of China and that of the 
Parthian Arsacids in W. Asia. In N. India this Period falls into two phases :— 

(1) The Mauryan Empire at its zenith under Asoka and its partition between (a) the 


Sungas, (b) the Andhras of the N, Deccan, (c) the Greeks from Bactria and (d) at a later 
stage the Sakas and Pahlavas from Iran. 





* This scheme has been re i ‘indian. h Cec ittee, : 
rT: 4 Produced as sult : esearch C i yi 
diacritical marks). $ submitted to the Indian Research Committee, R.A.T. (without. 
_ 1 Many useful suggestions were offered in d 
will be referred to as the points arise, 
For brevity centuries are occasion 
permits) without the letters B.c. or a.p. 
20 is ee > r . _ 
Sind was Muhammadan in VIII a.p., South India was not ** Muhammadan ” even in XIII a.p 
8 More correctly, its zenith and decline ; it began about 760 3.c. : 


rawing up the scheme and in course of the discussion, ‘These 


ally referred to by Roman numerals, with or (where the context 
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(2) Therise and decline of the Kushan Empirein N.W. India and C. Asia, and tle 
subsequent struggle between the Kushan Satraps and the Later Andhras. 

The history of S. India in the Early Period is obscure, but two facts are certain ; (1) in 
TIL z.c. Asoka was in touch with the three traditional Kingdoms of the South, Chera, Chola 
and Pandya ; (2) in I a.p. Roman traders were busy in Malabar and the Tamil country, . 
as numerous hoards of denarii and the Periplus testify. 

Prof. Rapson suggests a slight re-adjustment of these subdivisions, viz. :— 

“T. 600—350 B.c., characterised by Persian dominion in N.W. India and a number 
of independent Kingdoms in the valley of the Jumna and Ganges. 

“JI. 350—50 B.c., to include the extension of the Macedonian Empire to N.W. India 
and characterised by the subsequent rise of the Maurya Empire in India and the later 
Greek invasions. 

“TI. 50 B.c.—300 a.p. Roughly from the Partho-Scythian Empire in N.W. India 
to the rise of the Gupta Empire.” 

It is not very material whether “ Early I” closes with 350 or 325 or 300 B.c. In any 
case the period 326—305 B.c. is a transitional phase in India, beginning with Alexander's 
invasion and ending in Seleucus I Nicator’s treaty with Chandragupta, and the Maurya 
Empire is associated with Hellenistic rather than with Hellenic Greece, with the Seleucids 
rather than with Macedon. 

On the other hand, Partho-Scythian rule marks a phase of disintegration; it is the Kushan 
epoch which was really formative. For the advent of the Kushans A.p. 50 is the most 
favoured date, but unfortunately this is not undisputed.4 The date 1 A.D. is suggested as 
a rough compromise. 

As regards foreign contacts, the Mauryas were in touch with Mediterranean Greeks, the 
Kushans with Impcrial Rome, but the main thrust came from China. In about 165 B.C. 
the Hiung-nu, foiled in their attempts on China, turned on their neighbours the Yueh-chi, 
and sent them hurtling across Asia to the Oxus valley. The impetus drove the “ Scythians ”’ 
on to the Bactrian Greeks and the Parthians, and nearly broke them (c. 138—123 B.C.). The 
last phase of the movement was the reconstruction of Yuch-chi power under the leadership 
of the Kushans. The Hans followed this up with the occupation of Turkestan and kept 
touch with the Yueh-chi till well into III a.p.§ 

For the Medieval Period® the divisions suggested are— 

I. 300—650 a.p. 
II. 6507—1200 a.v. 
III. 1200—1500 a.v. 

J. The Period 300—650 A.b. corresponds roughly to the struggle between the Christian 
Roman Empire and the Persian Sassanids and the period of Chinese disintegration. The 
crucial event in Europe is the transfer of imperial headquarters from Rome to Constantinople, 
the beginning of that germanization of the Western Roman Empire which culminated in its 
destruction in 476 a.p. In N. India the period is divided into two phases by the Huna 
Invasion (c. 480—528 a.p.). It is commonly called the ‘‘ Gupta Period,” though in the 
later phase the Guptas cease to be imperial.8 The death of Harsha (647 A.D.) is, however, 
generally accepted as cardinal. 





4 Somo place Kanishka in I s.c., others in II a.D. 5 Seo Stoin, Sand-buricd Ruins of Kholan, p. B85. 
6 Exception has been taken by some to the term “* 
in different senses, ¢.9-, 
(1) S. Lane-Poole, Mediacval India, 720—1794 a.p. 
(2) Prof. E. J. Rapson, Ancient India, p. 147, 783—1000 a.y. 
(3) J. Kennedy, Imp. Gaz. 2. 303, 650—1200 a.p. 
(4) Sir John Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p. 7, c. 350—1200. 
7 The year 650 seems preferable to the year 750 proposed in the original scheme, 
8 Fleet’s dating of the Imperial Guptas is\challenged by Dr. Shama Sastry (Arch. Rep. Mysore, 1923,p. 23). 


Medieval”; but the term is in frequent uso, though 
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II. The Period 650—1200 covers the struggle between the Byzantine Empire and 
Islam, and the second great expansion of China under the Tang Dynasty (618—907 
4.D.), and the subsequent struggle with the “ Tartars ” (Khitan 937—1125, Kin 1127—1234). 
Tn N. India it answers to the “ Rajput Period ” (the “‘ Hindu Period ” of Kennedy?), a period 
of conflicting states centring round Harsha’s capital, Kanauj. Three phases may be distin- 
guished. They correspond roughly to the three phases of the Caliphate, (A) zenith, 
(B) decline, (C) subjection (to the Seljuks, ete.). 

A. 650—800, during which the running was made in turn by Tibet, Kashmir, 
(Karkota or Naga Dynasty), and the earlier Palas of Bengal. 

B. 800—1000, when the hegemony fell to the Pratiharas (or Parihars) of Bhinmal, 
to be challenged in turn by Rashtrakutas from the Deccan and Chandels from Mahoha, 
and broken by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

C. 1000—1200, during which, the Ghaznavi cataclysm over, politics reverted to type, 
and power was fought for by Chandels, Palas, Paramaras of Malwa, Kalachuris of Chedi, 
Chalukyas of Gujarat, Senas of Bengal, Gaharwars of Benares and Chauhans of Delhi, 
till, in the last decade of XII a.p., the Ghori armies made a clean sweep of Hindu 
sovereignty right up to the borders of Assam. 


It has been suggested that the “ Hindu Period ” should end at 1000 a.p. But, though 
the phase 1000—1200 is a clear cut interlude between the Ghaznavi and Ghori invasions. in 
character it belongs to the period which preceded it and not to that which followed. Muham- 
madan influence dates from the Arab invasion of Sind (712) orcarlier : the Ghagnavi raids, it. 
is true, brought the Panjab under Muslim rule, but the rest of N. India went on as before ; 
politically the period 650—1200 4.p. is of uniform type, the new epoch begins with Muham- 
mad Ghori. 

III. The Period 1200—1500 covers the closing epoch of the Roman Empire and Mongol 
dominion in Asia. There are two phases, the tide turning in about 1350, when the Mings 
ousted the Mongols from China (1368) and the Ottomans displaced them in the West. In 
N. India the Delhi Sultanate, too, presents two phases ; the ebb set in with the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlaq (d. 1351) and the disruption of his empire into the Provincial Sulta- 
nates of Kashmir, Jaunpur, Bengal, Malwa, Gujarat, Khandesh, and the Deccan Babmanis, 

In S. India the Medieval Period is more coherent. Apart from minor dynasties, which 
need not here be discussed, interest, in the period 650—1200, centres in the Chalukyas 
(Solankis) of the W. Deccan. Their history falls into three phases : 

A. 550—753, during which the Chalukyas ruled at Badami (in Dharwar District 
in the S. of the present Bombay Presidenc ), and founded an Eastern Branch at Vengi 

(in the Kistna-Godavari deltaic plain). 

B. 753—973, when the W. Chalukyas were eclipsed by the Rashtrakutas. 
C. 973—1200, when the W. Chalukyas re-established their power and ruled from 

Kalyani (in Bidar District, Hyderabad). 

In the first phase the Chalukyas were pitted against the Pallavas of Conjeeveram, in the 
second the Rashtrakutas established themselves in Gujarat also and penetrated even to 
Kanauj ; their Suzerainty was recognized generally by the States of the South, but the E. 
Chalukyas held their own ; in the third phase the W. Chalukyas also ruled in Gujarat but 
in the S. and E. their power was successfully challenged by the Tamil Cholas, who in the 
course of XT 4.p. coalesced with the RE. Chalukyas and even penctrated to the Ganges Valley. 

Disruption set in towards the close of XII a.p.; from 1162 to 1183 the sovereignty was 
usurped by the Kalachuris ; their dominions were divided between (1) the Yadavas in the 
N.W., (2) the Kakatiyas in the N.B. and (3) the Hoysalas in the S.W., while the Cholas were 


9 Imp. Gaz. 2, p- 303. 
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hard pressed by their Pandya feudatories and only saved from extinction by the intervention 
of the Hoysalas. 

The Period 1200—1500 thus opens with S. India divided between four warring States. 
These lasted till the beginning of XIV a.p., when the armies of Alau’d-din Khalji of Delhi 
broke them. Out of the wreckage’“arose the Empire of Vijayanagar which held the Kistna 
against the Bahmani Sultans till 1500 and after. 

Correlations, historical and cultural, between N. and S. India have not received the 
attention they deserve ; events in the two areas are closely related. The Chalukyas and their 
successors in title had to fight on two fronts (North and South), and sometimes the East, 
too, was hostile. Pressure from the North meant weakness on the South front ; weakness in 
the North invited a northward move, or in the alternative, left them free to press southwards. 

Thus in 620 a.p. the Chalukyas had to mect an invasion by Harsha, and this gave the 
Pallavas their opportunity ; they took it ; in 642 4.p. they captured Badami and the Chaluk- 
yas foz a few years ceased to exist. Then Harsha died (647) and his empire crumbled ; the 
Chalukyas recovered and from 655 onwards the Pallavas were on the defensive : the date 
+650 A.p. is the real turning point. 
™ So too in 1350 A.p., when the disruption of the Tughlaq Empire enabled Vijayanagar 
to consolidate the South. 

Another interesting feature of S. Indian history is the concurrent decadence of Chalukyas 
and Cholas in 1150—1200, a decline presumably born of prosperity. A like thing happened 
in the closing years of XV A.D. when both Vijayanagar and the Bahmanis were the prey of 
revolution. The Bahmani Empire split into five separate Sultanates. Vijayanagar re- 
covered unity under its third and most famous dynasty. 

The Modern Period from 1500 a.p. onwards covers the zenith and decline of the Otto- 
man Empire, the revival of Persia under the Safavids and of China under the Manchus, and 
the first serious intervention in world history of the States of W. Europe. 

Tn India the Sultanates gave place to the Mughals. whose collapse led to the Great 
Anarchy of XVIII a.v., followed by the British Peace. 

To recapitulate ; the epochs selected are—- 

1. Earby: 
I. Pre-Maurya or Saisunaga. 
Il. The Mauryan Empire and its dismemberment. 
TI. The Kushans. 
2. MEDIEVAL: 
I. The Gupta Empire and its disruption. 
II. The Rajput Period in the North and the Chalukyan Period in the South. 
Ill. The Delhi Sultanate, its expansion and decline. 
3. Mopern: Mughal and European. 

This scheme is more than “ dynastic ” ; it is a record of political growth and decay, and 
politics is a very vital branch of cultural history. The reflection of these vicissitudes on 
other branches of culture may be tested by a few examples. 

II. Cultural Periods. 


1, Language, 
A. ARYAN: 

Linguists recognise two periods in the evolution of Sanskrit, I Vedic” and IT “Classical ” ; 
and three in the evolution of the vernaculars. (Prakrits) Primary, Secondary and Tertiary. 
(Imp. Gaz. i. 360). 

The crystallization of the Vedic language into Sanskrit was completed some time in the 
period 600—300 B.c.1° er ee 

10 The process of standardization presumably covered a considerable period, during which archaic and 


literary forms were used side by side. It culminated in the grammar of Panini to whom the date 350-300 
B.c. is usually assigned, though some put him as early as 500 b.c, 
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The ‘Primary Prakrits” belong to the Vedic Period. The “Secondary Prakrits ” 
-cover the period 550 B.c. to 1000 a.p. The “ Tertiary Prakrits’’ are the modern vernaculars. 
‘Their phonetic and grammatical evolution is parallel to that of the modern Romance languages 
from Latin. 

Roughly speaking, for general purposes Prakrits dominate the Early Period. Sanskrit 
‘the Medieval Period and the modern vernaculars the Modern Period. The period 1—300 
A.D. may be regarded as “transitional.” Thus Prakrit was the language in which the 
Buddha and Mahavira preached, the Buddhist and Jain canons were compiled and Asoka’s 
-edicts engraved. Sanskrit, presumably, was the language of the learned few, and it is not 
till about 150 a.p. that it appears in public documents. Thence onward the use of Sanskrit 
grew apace, till under the Guptas it was recognized as the literary lingua franca of India. 
The effect on the vernaculars was unhappy ; to evade the stigma of vulgarity they were 
sanskritized. 

The supremacy of Sanskrit was not seriously challenged till the period 1200—1500 a.p., 
when modern vernaculais entered the field of literature ; by the end of that period they were 
firmly established. 

In the Modern Period yet another element was added under Mughal influence ; W. Hindi, 
the vernacular of the Upper Gangetic Valley was persianized, and in the form of Hindostani 
became the lingua franca of all N. and C. India. 

















B. Dravipian: 


The chief Dravidian languages of the South (Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam) 
preserved their identity throughout, though the vocabularies of all except Tamil became 
heavily sanskritized during the Medieval Period. 


2. Script. 


Two alphabets were used throughout the Early Period, viz. (1) Kharoshthi, (2) Brahmi. 

Kharoshthi is of Aramaic origin and confined mainly to N.W. India (and C. Asia), and 
was probably introduced by the Persians ; it lingered on till V a.p. but left no descendants. 
Brahmi, the parent of most Indian alphabets, is of Phoenician type, perhaps brought by 
traders from Mesopotamia. 


Asoka used both scripts; so did the Kushans. Of Brahmi, Asoka used two varieties; 
in the break-up of the Mauryan Empire Asoka’s North types were carried on by the Mathura 


Satraps and the Kushans, his South types by the Malwa and Gujarat Satraps and the 
Andhras, 


The Guptas failed tostandardize ; they used both North and South types in several varieties. 
Diversity persisted and the Medieval Period presents a bewildering variety of scripts, two 
or more of which are often used at a time in the same area. Up to 650 4.D. the art of writing 
was unstable ; North and South characters were strangely mixed. In the Middle Medieval 
Period, however, things got more uniform, local varieties disappear and by 1000 a.p. Aryan 
India writes in some form or other of Nagavi ; Dravidian India either in Kanarese-Telugu, or 


Tamil-Grantha, or Tamil. By the end of the Medieval Period the scripts differ little from 
their present-day form, 


The Arabic scripts of India also tell their tale. Two scripts, Kufic and Nas/-h, existed 
side by side in Islam till XIII A.D., when Kufic went out of use. Hence Naskh was the 
script of the Delhi Sultanate. Meanwhile (in XIV a.p.) Nasta‘lig developed in Persia 
under Pahlavi influence. Nasta‘lig [with its variant (Shikasta)] became the dominant script 
of the Mughals,!1 


(To be continued.) 





11 Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 29. 
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FaLaxi-I-SHigwaNi, His Times, Lire anp Works, | excluded, leaving a balance of 1197, as previously 


by Hadi Hasan. James G. Furlong Fund. 
Vol. VI. The Royal Asiatic Society. 1929. 


This short fasciculus of 96 pages constitutes an 
introduction to an edition of the complete extant 
remains of an early Persian poet, who lived in the 
first half of the twelfth century and was a pupil of 
the great poet Khaqini, who lived from 1106 to 
1185 a.D. It is not possible to fix the date of birth 
or death of Falaki with any accuracy, but it is clear 
from Khaqani’s reference to him that he died young 
and that the date ordinarily accepted for his death 
(577 A.H.) is much too late. Lile his master, Falaki 
was a court poet of the small principality of Shir- 
wan or Sharwén, which lay between the Christian 
kingdom of Georgia and the Caspian Sea. 

There is no preface or introduction to this little 
book. The reader is left without any information 
as to the personality of the author, who does not 
explain how and why his attention was attracted 
to the works, of no great quantity or quality, of a 
comparatively insignificant poet, who, like ‘Umar 
Khayyam, was primarily an astronomer. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Mr. Hadi Hasan 
(assuming this not to be a nom de plume) is a 
competent and trained scholar, with a thorough 
knowledge not only of the Persian language and 
literature but also of western methods of criticism 
and the use of manuscripts. He shows a marked 
interest in questions of history and particularly of 
chronology. Chronological points arising out of 
the poems are handled with great skill and acumen. 
The way in which it is proved that two particular 
codes of Falaki must have been written in the years 
521 and 522 a.1. is most interesting and also quite 
convincing. On some historical points aid has been 
obtained from numismatics. 


The text of Falaki as determined by the present 
editor consists of 1197 couplets. 70 more than are 
included in the longest extant collection. v/z.. thet 
which is contained in a manuscript in the Munich 
library. ‘This Munich diwdn comprises 20 gas/das 
in alphabetical order, 3 tarkib-bands, one prison 
poem, 5 quatrains and some Jhazals and fragments, 
Three of 
these couplets, however. occur twice over, and if we 


amounting altogether to 1135 couplets. 


subtract these and two couplets proved to belong 
to Shamns-i-Tabriz (7.c.. to Maulana Rumi) and three 
attributuble to Qatran, a balance of 1127 is leit. 

In addition to the couplets found in the Munich 
diwdn, a collection of 108 couplets attributed to 
Falaki has been made by the editor, mostly from two 
MS. copies of an anthology arranged by Taqiwudin 
Kashi in 985 a... which are in the British Musewn 
and in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 


29- 


This would have given an aggregate of 1255. but 
out of this one couplet has been omitted as assign- 
able to Adib-i-Sabir, and a whole prison-poen of 34 
couplets attributed to Sa‘d-i-Salman has also beer 


mentioned. 


From the poems of Falaki which have been quoted: 
and translated by the editor in this introductory 
fasciculus, it is impossible to form a high opinion of 
Falaki’s poetical merits. A fairer estimate of their 
value may perhaps be formed when the whole works 
are available en masse. This introduction is certain- 
ly a first-rate piece of work. The manner in which 
such diverse questions as the date of Falaki’s death. 
his relations with Khéqani, and the correct name of 
the Shirwan king who imprisoned Khaqani—this is 
shown on metrical grounds combined with evidence 
from the Georgian chronicles to have been Akhsa- 
tan—and to whom Nizami dedicated his Laila and 
Majntin, and many other debateable points have 
been handled, must command no small degree of 
admiration from those who interested 
Oriental scholarship. 


are in 


R. P. DEwnHorst. 





BoLitetiy pe L’Ecore Francaise D’Extrive 
OrtENT, Tomes XXVI, XXVII. 
and 703. Hanoi, 1927 and 1928. 
These Bulletins, replete with matter of value to 

all scholars interested in the Far East, maintain the 

high standard for which they are so widely known. 

Volume XXVI is dedicated to the memory of 

M. Charles Maybon, whose zealous and fruitful 

labours in various capacities were prematurely cut 

short in that year through a fatal accident when he 

was on leave in France. The contents include a 

French-Min dictionary, being an important study 

of the language of the Kim-di-mun, ‘the people who 

live at the foot of the mountains.’ in Tonkin and the 
adjoining Chinese territory. by M. I. M. Savina of the 

Société des Missions rtrangers of Paris, and a selec- 

tion of three Japanese lyrical dramas, with a trans- 

literation of the Japanese text. a translation in 

French and numerous annotations by Lt.-Col. Re- 

nondeau. In addition to these longer 

have an interesting note by M. Henri Marchal on 
certain peculiar architectural features of the Nak 

Pan remains, not observable elsewhere in Cambodia, 

and a description of excavations at two sites at 

Quang-binh in Annam written by the late M. L. 

Aurousseau, whose death 

deplore. 


11 x 743 pp. 552 


articles, we 


sad since we deeply 


In volume XXVJI Col. Renondeau continues his 
study of Japanese lyrical dramas, adding five more 
plays to those published in the preceding volume. 
Tho following article by M. Henri Parmentior forms 
the eighth of his series of Notes on Lido-Chinese 
Archgology and deals with the moditications under- 
gone by the Bayon in the course of its construction. 
In anticipation of a larger work which he contem- 
plates, M. Parmentier sets forth in this articls 
reasons for holding that the Bayon as extant differs 
from the edifice originally planned and that nume- 
rous religious elements of the decoration have bae:. 
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altered, chiefly with a view to suppressing the 
Buddhistic features and substituting Saivite forms, 
As will be remembered, this question has also been 
dealt with by Prof. L. Finot, as well as by M. P. 
Stern in his recent work on the Bayon and the 
Evolution of Khmer Art. We next find a very 
interesting account of the Tsa Khmu, one of the 
mountaineer tribes scatterod over Lai-chau and 
Phongsaly, by MM. Henri Roux and Tran-van-chu, 
illustrated by appropriate photographs, and con- 
cluding with a short Khmu vocabulary. Special 
attention may perhaps be directed to the scholarly 
and suggestive note by M. Victor Goloubew on the 
horse Balaiha, the legend about which is the subject 
of @ group of sculpture at Nak Pan, of bas-reliefs at 
the Bayon and at Barabudur in Java and Pagan in 
Burmah, of a panel on a Mathura railing in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, and of a fresco in Cave 
XVII at Ajanta. 


C. E. A. W. OxupHan. 


PanvaB UNIVERSITY Orrenrat PUBLICATIONS. THE 








SAUNDARANANDA OF ASVAGHOSA. CRITICALLY 
EDITED wit Norrs sy E. H. Jounston. xv + 
175 pp. 8°. Published for the University of the 
Panjab, Lahore. Oxford University. Press, Lon- 
don : Humphrey Milford, 1928. 


The Panjab University Oriental Publications have 
hitherto brought us two very valuable works in 
new and thoroughly revised editions, viz., Bhava- 
bhati’s Mahdwiracarita, edited by the late Todar 
Mall and Professor Macdonell, and Asvaghoga’s 
Saundaranandakdvya, edited by Mr. Johnston. The 
latter work has not been long known, and the 
only existing edition—that by MM. 
Shastri in the Bibliotheca 
obvious merits, does not Satisfy the craving for a 
real critical edition, Mr. Johnston has brought to 
this very difficult task his undoubted critical sxeumen 
and his most thorough acquaintance with the works 
of Agvaghoga ; and he has succeeded in giving usa 
text which is perhaps not perfect—for that were to 
ask for too much under the present cireumstances— 
but as excellent as could with 
expected. 


Haraprasad 
Indica—in spite of its 


every right be 
Of manuscripts there are only two known, both be- 
longing to the Library of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Nepal. Of these, the old palm-leaf one is Senerally 
trustworthy but has, unfortunately, been much 
damaged in various ways and is now incomplete. 
The younger paper manuscript, dating probably 
from the eighteenth century, seems complete but 
is badly written and gives much material which 
cannot be used without being duly corrected. Be- 
side the manuscripts, Mr. Johnston has also availed 
himself of the editio princeps as well as of several 
well-known papers by Speyer, Hulizsch, Gawrotiski, | 
Professor Jacobi and other scholars. In this way 
he has constituted his text, which does undoubtedly | 
contain obscure passages, but which can still be read 
rather fluently and with # fair amount of pleasure. 


' Tamil literature. 





On a few minor points we should like, with due 
respect and diffidence, to differ from the learned 
editor ; but these are points of very limited impor- 
tance. Thus, e.g., in iv, 39, we ought undoubtedly 
to read with Gawrotiski pradhydnasinya sthira- 
niscaldksi instead of “ sthita” of the menuscripts. 
Likewise in v, 52, the conjecture of Hultzsch- —prave- 
pyamdnesu—alone seems correct. Ini, 3, the second 
ca certainly must be superfluous ; 
small number of very unimportant and easily 
corrected misprints, upon which we shall, of course, 
not enter here. 


und there is a 


We allow ourselves sincerely to congratulate Mr. 
Johnston upon his undoubtedly great success as 
an editor of a very knotty text. 
informed, he is now preparing a translation of the 
Saundarananda, which will certainly be of 
value and interest to his fellow-scholars. We ex- 
press a hope that after achieving this task, Mr. 
Johnston will contemplate re-editing the Buddha- 
carita, which, in spite of Cowell's excellent edition, is 
in bad need of going through « thorough revision. 
No living scholar would he better prepared for such 
a task than is Mr. Johnston. 


If we be not ris. 


great 


Jart CHARPENTIER. 


Soutu-INpraw Insceriprions, vol. TI, Part IV, by 
Rao Bawapur H. Krisyuna Sastrt. Pp. 441 to 
480, with Preface, and Index to 
vol. Ill, pp. xvi + 22 + 44. Madras, 1929. 
Chélas and Pandyas have been neighbours since 

the days of Asoka. 


Introduction 


The frontier between them is 
marked by the group of hills that lie to the north of 
Madwa and by the arid course of the (Southern) 
Vellar, which carries their storm water to the sea, 
More than once the Pandyas pressed northwards into 
the fertile Kavéri-fed Chéla-mandalam (** Coroman- 
del ”), and the Cholas, when in turn they pushed 
southwards, treated the Pandyas with respect, and 
appointed ** Pandya’ governors to rule them. 

The records of Pandya history are all too meagre. 
though the Pandya city of Madura was the home of 
Of the pregnant period that pre- 
ceded the rise of the ChéJa Empire in the tenth 
century almost nothingWwas known till the discovery 
of the Vélvikudi and Sinnamandr Plates (1906-7). 
The former was edited by H. Krishna Sastri in 
vol. XVII of Epigraphia Indica, the latter is the 
main theme of this fourth (and last) part of vol. If 


| of South Indian Inscriptions, Parts I and Uf of which 
, were issued by Hultzsch in 1899 and 1903, Part I1t 


by Krishna Sastri in 1920. 

Clearly and concisely Krishna Sastri tells how the 
Pandyas, "during the pietist reign of the Rashtra- 
kata Emperor, Améghavarsha (814-877), advanced 
against Chélas and Pallavas as far as the Ponnaiyar, 
fought stoutly in the plains which Clive and Law- 
rence afterwards made famous, till finally, after 
Amdghavarsha’s death, the Chélas took the Pandya 
capital, and broke their power. 
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Seven Chéla plates of minor interest are also 
published in this issue. In an Introduction to the 
‘completed volume Krishna Sastri sums up the history 
of the ChéJas down to the conquests of Rajéndra 
I in the Ganges Valley and Sumatra. But the Pre- 
face, alas! is by another hand, for Krishna Sastri 
did not live to see this last work of his through the 
Press. In his ripe scholarship, and that of his prede- 
cessor, Venkayya, Hultzsch’s labours have borne 
splendid fruit, and Krishna Sastri’s death is a grie- 
vous loss to epigraphic research and to the many 
friends he was always so willing to help and advise. 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, a successor of 
proved merit, has given the finishing touches to 
Krishna Sastri’s work, and it is he who edits the 
minor Chéla plates. 

F. J. Ricnarps, 


‘GESETZBUCH UND PuRANA. (INDISCHE For- 
SCHUNGEN begriindet von A. HILLEBRAND?, in 
zwanglosen Heften herausgegeben von B. 
Lriesicu. Hert 7.) J. J. Meyer, xiii+122 pp. 8°. 
Breslau, M. and H. Marcus, 1929. 

Dr. J. J. Meyer, shortly after publishing his very 
bulky translation of the Kautiltya and his important 
work, Uber das Wesen der indischen Rechtsschrif- 
ten, has now produced still another volume dealing 
with the interrelations between Purana and law- 
book in Ancient India. The work is mainly a pole- 
mic against Dr. H. Losch, who, in his thesis on the 
Ydjnavalkyasmrti, tried to subvert the previous ar- 
guments of Dr. Meyer and to prove that the Sm ti 
has been pieced together from fragments taken out 


of the Puranas, and that no individual authors of | 


Hindu law-books existed. 

Dr. Meyer pleads his cause in a spirited way, and 
his work as usual is full of learned and valuable in- 
formation. Personally the present writer feels in- 
clined to think that Dr. Meyer’s arguments carry a 
good deal of weight and are, as a rule, of a stronger 
nature than those of his opponent. It is, therefore, 
a great pity that this book, like the previous one, 
should show a lack of proper arrangement and 
be couched in a language that, is only partly 


understandable. 
JARL CHARPENTIER. 





FoLkTALEs oF THE LAND oF IND, by MN. VENKATA- 
SWAMI with a foreword by Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar. Madras Methodist Publishing House, 1927. 
Mr. Venkataswami is a well-known student of 

Indian folktales, and has in this book given one more 
instalment of his efforts in preserving those to be 
found in Southern India. He states exactly the 
provenance of each tale, has classified his collection 
and has drawn up, evidently with much labour, en 
index of their contents which should be valuable to 
students. He has also added notes on points pecu- 
liar to India which require explanation. The book 
1s thus of value to students in general. 





The preface is somewhat grandiloquent for a 
book in English, but Sir N. Chandavarkar’s fore- 
word is frank and interesting. The story he tells of 
his childhood (p. xi) reveals a breadth of religious 
view on the part of purely Hindu parents, which 
should put to shame many a Christian teacher of 
childhood. Of the Notes, I select, for the benefit of 
readers of this journal, that on Gandharva Laws of 
Marriage (p. 17): In the absence of a priest the 
contracting parties enter a temple andin the presence 
of the deity garland themselves or throw wreaths 
of flowers on each other’s neck and thus they 
are said to become man and wife in perfect legitimate 
manner. The right of contracting Gandharva mar- 
riages is vested in royal personages, and this too 
only permitted in the absence of priests. 

Altogether the book is not one to be lightly set 
aside by the student. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 





Les Cuants Mystiqgues DE Kiya rev DE SARAHA. 
Les Doni Kosa (en apabhraméa, avec les ver- 
sions tibétains) et Les CaryA (en vieux-bengali) 
avec introduction, vocabulaires et notes édités 
et traduits par M. Suanmputtan. xii+234 pp. 
8°. Paris, 1928. 

Scholars interested in the study of religion, as well 
as in that of philology, will feel thankful to Mr. 
Shahidullah for providing them with an edition, 
with introductory and explanatory notes, of these 
interesting mystic songs of Kanha and Saraha. 
The Dohd-Kosa are the only Buddhist texts in 
Apabhraméga that have so far become known, and 
their importance has been pointed out in brief 
already by Professor Jacobi.1 

To call these works Buddhist is, of course, scarce- 
ly correct, for what they preserve of the old doc- 
trine of the followers of the Enlightened One is 
next to nothing. It is more suitable to speak oi 


| them as Tantric ;and their vocabulary, as explained 


\ interpret—of a very repulsive nature. 


by Mr. Shahidullah (p. 9 sq.), is of the specifically 
Tantric trend which may well evoke interest, but 
which is mainly—like the doctrines it is used to 
However, 
in the history of Indian (and Tibetan) religion, 
Tantra has played and is playing a great réle. And 
no one interested in the manifold developments of 
what, for want of a better name, we persist in calling 
Hinduism, can venture wholly to look away from it, 
unsavoury though it be from every point of view. 
The grammatical parts of Mr. Shahidullah’s work 
are sound and full of interest. With his etymologi- 
cal suggestions we are not always at one, but, having 
found opportunity to go into some detail elsewhere, 2 
we shall not enter upon that thorny subject here. 
On the whole Mr. Shahidullah is to be congratulated 
for having achieved a good and sound piece of 


work, 


JARL CHARPENTIER. 





1 Cp. Sanatkum4racarita, p. xxvii. 


2 Ina review shortly to be published in Le Monde Oriental. 
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We saw no footprints of Jarawas while going west. They, I think, chiefly usc the 
beds of the streams as thoroughfares and do not as a rule go straight across country ; though 
they would cross some ridges to go from one streain to another. Near the place where we 
camped on the night of the 30th, we found a prickly cane cut with a dah, which showed that 
the Jarawas had been up that stream some time. I never saw the sea on the West Coast, 
nor do I exactly know how far across the island I reached, but think that I must have crossed 
about half-way, and that with five days’ provisions it would be possible to cross 
and recross the island near Jatang, if you go due west through and over everything and 
due east back again. I noticed some padouk trees near Jatang beyond where the working 
for London squares had gone. 

After we had passed the first large stream running south, T saw no padouk. The 
forest seemed to be very poor, to contain but few large trees, and to be composed chicfly of 
small poles or trees and a dense matted undergrowth of canes, creepers and ereeping bam- 
boos, which made it very difficult to force one’s way through it and formed an efficient screen 
against the sun. The map does not accurately represent the nature of the interior 
of the island. There must be nearly 20 ridges to be crossed in going from Jatang to Ike Bay. 
Most of these are not very high, probably not more than 300 to 500 feet, while some of them 
are as much as 800 to 1,000 feet I think. The Consequence of my having taken the Anda- 
manese straight up and down all the ridges going north and south was that they told me, 
when I had decided to turn back, so as to reach Jaiting while our provisions lasted, that 
they were absolutely unable to take me back toJatang. So I had to guide the party across 
the island myself by means of a cumpass which I carried with me and was much relieved 
when the Andamanese recognised (at 3-30 P.M.) what they thought was Jating Hill and 
Duratang, as I then knew that we should reach Jating some time the next day. 

The party I took with me consisted of 8 Policemen, 1 Orderly, 10 Andamanese and 
their puhrawdld [Indian guard], 4 convicts as coolies, and an office peon and one of my 
mallahs (boatmen]. We took a blanket each and rations and nothing else and slept out 
in the open near water. We camped on the second night in an old Jarawa camp and left 
marks in the recent shooting camp we found that we had been there and took away the 
two pig skulls found there. 

So far as ascertaining where the encampments of the Jarawas near Port Meadows and 
Jatang lay is concerned, the expedition has been a failure, and as I failed to reach the West 
Coast I have been unable to locate their encampments between Port Campbell and Ike Bay. 
But the expedition has been useful in giving me an idea of what the interior of the island 
is like, which will be most useful in helping to determine the alignment of the path from 
Jatang to Ike Bay. 

I accompanied Mr. Vaux back to the Belle on the Ist February, and went with him 
and Mr, Bonig and returned to Port Blair with them on the 4th instant. took photographs 
of the exterior and interior of the Jarawa hut, which have turned out well. 

(c) Extracts from the Diary of Mr. C.J. Rogers of his exploratoon into the tnterior of the South 

Andaman, west of Jdtang, during the 30th and 31st January and 1st February 1902. 

80th January 1902.—Lett camp at 7 A.M. Went north and north-west for 30 minutes 
and north with little west for 20 minutes, first through the forest and then following a stream. 
Kirst halt for afew minutes at 8-10 a.m. Then followed a winding stream flowing 
generally north : at 8-25 a.m. came across a pole which had been cut with a dah or axe anil 
from which arrows had been made. At 8-30 A.M. caine across some footprints of Jarawas 
in small stream running west. At 8-45 a.m. found 4 recent Jarawa encampment? on a ridge, 
There were eight fireplaces in it, The charred ends of the wood and the ashes showed it 


®* The Jarawas probably slept here on the night of the J0th January, 
at Jat ang, 








previous to their raid on the llth 
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had not long been vacated. The Andamanese say there must have been a lot of people 
there, both men, women and children. Two fresh pigs’ skulls were tied up to bamboos, 
Some pieces of half-burnt leaves used for roasting the meat were found and also some cups 
made of leaves and bamboo water vessels. The fires were arranged more or less in a circle, 
and some bunches of leaf sticks said to be used for dancing were also found. All the wocd 
was collected and placed in a heap in the centre of the camp and two or three bamboos cut 
and placed over the heap to show that we had been there. There were no shelters put up. 

At 8-50 a.m., a little further on, we came upon an old camp which showed no signs 
of having been used recently. Some decayed shelters and two decayed fishing baskets were 

found, but nothing else. The Andamanese then followed up the trail for a short distance 
and then lost it. They had absolutely lost all traces of the Jarawas at 9-30 a.m. We then 
followed a stream running north till 10-10 a.m. and the Andamanese then took us up a hill 
to the east, where they said they thought the permanent camp of the Jarawas would be 
found. We reached the top of the ridge at 10-40 a.m. It is probably a spur from Jatang 
Hill, but we found no trace of any Jarawas. From 10-40 to 11 a.m., we went north and 
west on the flank of the spur and halted from 11 to 11-15 A.M. We then followed up a stream 
flowing south till we came to the water-parting of it and a stream flowing north. 

30th January 1992.—As the Andamanese were wandering about aimlessly I then took 
them in hand and directed? the line of inareh to the west along a spur running cast and west, 
and at 12-20 we reached a large stream flowing south, where we halted till 2 p.m. 

We then proceeded due west and crossed another ridge, reaching another stream flow. 
ing north and south at 2-40 p.m. At 2-55 p.m. we reached a small stream (going west the 
whole time) running south-east, which soon fell into a large stream with lots of water in it 
flowing north and south. We leit this stream at 3 p.m., and reached (going west) the top 
of a steep hill at 3-25 p.m, and saw a high ridge running apparently north-west and south- 
east to the east of us. We halted here till 3-30 p.m., and then again went west down a steep 
slope and then along a stream till 4 p.m. We then went south along this stream for a short 
distance. In the stream we found a dry cane, which was lying in the stream and had been 
cut with some cutting instrument and soon met a large winding stream flowing west, where 
we pitched our camp at 4-10 p.m. ‘Lhe streain had large fish, 8 to 10 inches long, in it, and 
the water was perfectly fresh and nice. 

31st January 1902.—The camp was undisturbed at night. We lett canip at 7-30 A.M, 
and went up a steep spur going west with a little south in it. At 7-50 A.M. going 
west with a little south we crossed another stream flowing south with water in it; till 8-5 
A.M., we went up steep uphill and then halted for 10 minutes to let the baggage coolies catch 
us up; at 8-30 A.M. we reached the top of the hill. An Andamanese here climbed 
a tree and said that he could not sce the sea, but that there was another high ridge to be 
crossed to the west and another high peak to the south-west from which he thought we 
should get a good view, and he wanted to go to the peak to the south-west and not that to 
the west. ‘This I consented to and started again at 8-40 A.M., going south-west and reached 
another hill at 8-15 A.M. From this the peak was said to be visible, so we went on down 
the flank of the hill. I observed the Andamanese and found that they were not going south. 
west, but hac turned to the west and then again to the north and were going up the hill we 
had just come down! Only on a different spur of it. 

This proved to me conclusively the futility of allowing the Andamanese to guide our 
movements, so I stopped them about 9-15 a.m., and we had a talk. They then confessed 
that they knew nothing about finding their way in the forest and had (so they said) never 
had to find their way in one. I asked them if they could take me back to Jatang and they 
said no, they could not do so. So after some consideration I caine to the conclusion that it 
was not wise to go further west and that I had better try and guide the party back to Jating. 
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For if we went further west and I was not right in my directions, we might not get back to 
Jatang before our provisions gave out. 

At 10-20 a.m., started due cast towards Jatang, reached the top of a ridge at 10-40 a.nr., 
and going due east came to a large stream flowing south at 12 noon, stayed there till 1-30 
pM. At 2 P.M., going still due east, we reached the top of the next ridge. Halted 15 mi- 
nutes, reached the top of the nest ridge at 2-50 p.m, having crossed another valley. Halted 
till 3-10 p.m. An Andamanese climbing a tree said he could sec the survey station (a hill 
cleared of jungle with a post on it) and also Kyd Island which he recognised by a large gurjan 
tree, we went still due east and came toa stream with water in it at 3-25 P.m., and 
crossed it. An Andamanese went up it and said he had found an old Jarawa camp a little 
way up it. Went to see it and found the remains of two huts. It had not been used for 
a long while. As we had had a tiring day, decided to spend the night in the camp and to 
return to Jatang the next morning. 

Ist February 1902.—Left camp at 7-20 a.m., going duc east, reached a stream flowing 
north at 7-40 a.m., and still going cast another large stream flowing east at 7-45 A.M. ; this 
soon bent to the north, so we left it and continued going east. This stream had lots of 
water in it and an Andamanese speared a fresh water fish about 10 inches long in it : followed 
along the stream for 100 yards and left it at 8-10 A.m., reached the top of another ridge, 
from which an Andaianese from the top of a tree could see Kyd Island, but not the sea, 

At 8-25 A.M., going a little to the east of south, we reached the topof a ridge, from which 
the top of Jatang Hill (Survey Station) could bo seen. At 9-5 A.M., going a little to the 
east of south, reached the next ridge and halted there for 5 minutes, and at 9-30 A... we 
reached a stream which the Police had visited the sceond day that they went out by them- 
selves. Picked up the Forest Department’s elephants’ tracks at 10-30 A.M., and reached 
Jataing camp at 11-25 a.m. 

(d) Diary, dated 5th February 1902, of Mr. M. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master, Port Blair, 
from 25th January to 4th February 1902. 

25th January.—-Left Port Blair in the steam launch Belle at 6-30 P.M., with Mr. Vaux, 
also 1 Naik, 6 Police, 15 Andamanese and 3 convict servants. Arrived at Macpherson 
Strait at 9 p.m. and anchored there for the night. 

26th January.—Left Macpherson Strait at 9 a.m, arrived at Port Mouat at 11 A.M; left 
Port Mouat at 1-35 p.m., and proceeded to Constance Bay and anchored off a place called by 
the Andamanese Koyab-!’ar-tenga, at 2-30 p.m. Took an Andamanese canoe in tow from here. 

27th January.—Left Constance Bay at 7-30 a.m. for Port Campbell and arrived at the 
latter place at 11 A.M. Went ashore with Mr. Vaux, first at Montgomery Island and then 
on the mainland to search for new traces of Jarawas. Found an old Jarawa bow, a basket 
and a bamboo drinking cup in the jungle, but no new tracks of Jarawas were found ; they 
do not appear to have frequented this place since the Census expedition in February 1901,10 
The Andamanese shot 12 turtles in the evening in the shallow water between Montgomery 
Island and the mainland, which place seems to be a feeding ground for turtles. 

28th January.—Left the ship at 7-30 a.m., with 9 Andamaneee, 4 Police and 1 convict, 
crossed Chauga Jiru between Clyde Island and the mainland and landed on the mainland 
opposite. Sent the Havildar of Police with 3 Constables and 3 Andamanese along a small 
creek into the jungle, to search for fresh tracks of J arawas, with instructions to try and meet 
us about four miles further north. I went with the remainder of the Andamanese along the 
shore up to Gering-chap4-jig and followed up the left bank, while I sent three Andamanese 
up the right bank, with instructions to follow us as soon as they had found fresh tracks. We 
soon discovered that the Jarawas frequented the vicinity, there being footprints of Jarawas 
in the swamp. The footprints of Jarawas are easily distinguished from any other, as the 

10 Sce ante p. 21, 
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Javawas appear to walk in a crouching attitude with their toes turned inwards, most pro- 
bably the result of having to live in the dense jungle of the Andamans, where upright walk- 
ing would be impossible. We also observed that a large tree had been stripped by them 
of its bark for the purpose, as the Andamanese informed me, of making waist ornaments. 

After having searched in the jungle for another four miles to try and find our other party. 
we returned to the beach. The three other Andamanese had not yet arrived, so we forded 
the creek and followed them up and observed by the footprints, that they had followed a 
single Jarawa along the shore. We caught them up again after a little while, and as it 
was getting late then, I decided to return on board. Going along the shore ] saw the re- 
mains of a wreck : there were only left of it three anchors, some chains, part of the windlass 
and about 20 tons of cast iron kentledge ; judging from the size of the anchors it must have 
been a 200 to 300 ton vessel. When [I returned to thé boat, L found that my other party 
had returned before noon without having seen anything, so I decided not to send them alone 
in future. Arrived on board at 6-30 P.M. 

29th January.—Left Port Campbell for Bilep at daybreak, arriving at the latter place 
at 70-3 A.M. Mr. Vaux and myself divided again into two parties, Mr. Vaux following up 
Gering-chapa-jig, while I went up Bilep-jig. We rowed about a mile up the creek and went 
ashore, Icaving the boat by itself. We soon found the Jarawa tracks and followed the 
through the jungle. We saw by the footprints that there were two men, one woman and 
a child in the vicinity. We followed these up and came ona temporary cncampment. where 
they had been resting the night previous. It consisted of only a few leaves put on the 
to sleep on and a piece of wood as a head-rest, they having sclected for this c 
tory on the bank of a small waterfall, where it would have be 
taken them by surprise. 

After having followed the footprints a few miles further south. we came on the foot- 
steps of Mr. Vaux’s party, which the Jarawas had followed to the beach, so we followed the«c 
as fast as we possibly could. When we came near the launch the crew shouted out to us that 
ten Jarawas were sitting under a certain tree on the beach, so we advanced cautiously, 
keeping a good distance from the edge of the jungle. I left the Police behind a little soas 
not to frighten the Jarawas by our large numbers, but we found to our great disappointment 
that the Jarawas had left the place and gone up the creek again ; coming on our boat, they 
had taken away from it two rowlocks and a bucket, having Ic{t the other two rowlocks with 
the remainder of the gear undisturbed. They had then {followed cur tracks into the 
jungle again. As it was getting dark now, it was of no use following them any further. 
so we returned in our boat to the ship. I may say that the number of Jar 
the ship had been greatly exaggerated by the crew, as we 
had only been the three acuits and one child that we had {; 
Vaux returned on board at 9-30 P.M. 

30th January.—We went on shore in the early morning and remained on the beach, 
thinking that the Jarawas would either return to the beach or else leave thix place alto- 
aether, But as the Javawas did not come out, we returned on board and. left Bilep for 
Kaichwa-log, while Mr. Vaux went with his party along the beach. Arrived at Kaichwa- 
lag at about 4-36 P.M. and anchored inside the smal! harbour there at about 4-30 par, 

This is a very good anchorage in any wind, except when 
Deepest water is found near the north shore of the entrance, 
the Andamanese and searched the jungle in the neighbourhood, but no. traces of Jarawas 
were seen. We returned on board at 6-30 p.m. Mr. Vaux having arrived ay hour previously. 

31st January.—Left Kaichwa-log at 6 Alm. and arrjy ced at Port Anson at 9 AM. 
Took two other Andamanese on board here and steamed dow n to Dum-la-chdrag, where we 
anchored at 10 a.M. Went ashore and passed through about tour miles of mangrove swamp. 
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We then separated in two parties again and after our having crossed a short distance of 
jungle, we came on a large Jarawa path. Having followed it a little way up, we were 
caught up by Mr. Vaux’s party. This path led us on to a iarge hut. After having unsuc- 
cessfully searched the jungle for another mile or so, Mr. Vaux decided that we should take 
a few of the Jarawa objects of interest out of their hut and return with the launch to 
Port Blair. 

lst February.—Left Dum-la-chérag at daybreak and arrived at Port Blair, about 
19-30 A.M. 

2nd February.—Left Port Blair at 7-50 a.m. for Kyd [sland and arrived at the latter 
place at 10-19 a.m., rowed up JatAng creek with Mr. Vaux and party, and landed at the 
Forest Department depdt, where we picked up Mr. Rogers, and then returned to Kyd Island. 

3rd February.—Left Kyd Island at 6 a.m. and arrived at Dum-la-chérag at 8-40 Aa, 
Went ashore with Mr. Vaux and party to the Jarawa camp. We took away from it as 


inany pigs’ skulls, baskets, etc., as we could carry. The Jarawas, who had been there the 
day previous, had taken away all the wooden buckets we had scen there on Friday, of which 
@ specimen had been taken away by us. We returned on board and Jeft Dura-la-chorag 


at 4-35 p.m. for Leker4-lhinta, where we anchored at 5-39 p.M. 
4th February.—Left Lekera-luntaat 11-40 a.a., and arrived Port Blair at 4-30 p.m. 
SECOND RECONNAISSANCE. 
(a) Extract from the Diary of the late Mr. P. Vaux, Port Officer, Port Blair. 
from lith to 23rd February 1902. 

With February.—Left Port Blair 5 p.m, arriving at Macpherson’s Straits at S p.m. : 
anchored for the night. 

\Sth February.—Lett Macpherson’s Straits at daybreak, arriving at PBajé-lunta at 
10a.mM. Left at 10-30 with Mr. Rogers. It was a long pull and by the time we had landed 
and separated it was past 11. Beat about the swamp for some time for footsteps, and while 
doing so came on Mr. Rogers. Left him at once, going south myself, while he went north. 
We soon came on tracks, and these we followed for the remainder of the day. We soon dis- 
covered that the party of Jarawas was only just in front of us. So close were we to them, 
that at one place where they had sat down to take their food, we found a live fish that they 
had caught in the creek. We were following up a small stream and our direction was nearly 
due east. We slacked off somewhat as our intention was to come up with them in the 
evening. At about 2 p.m. we heard them cutting down branches and afterwards came to 
the boughs of trees that had been cut down for the insects inside them. 


The Andamanese said the party would be sure to camp in the evening and that then 
was our time. They were proceeding quite slowly, and we did the same occasionally losing 
their steps, but never for long. About 4 P.m., we heard them commence to cut down trees 
for their camp, and we could distinctly hear the voices of men, women and children. Tt 
took them about an hour to prepare their huts, and then they settled down and every sound 
nearly was audible. With the utmost caution we got to within a few hundred yards of them 
and there waited, deciding, as it was moonlight, in fact full moon, that we would rush their 
camp at night. It was most weary work waiting, and very cold and miserable, as we were 
all wet through. Aboat 7-30 all sounds ceasec, anc at 8 o’clock the three best Andamanese 
crept away to discover where their camp was. It seemed an eternity before their return, 
Which, a3 a matter of fact, was just an hour. They reported that they had found the huts 
and that all the Jarawas were sound asleey. 

We then all advanced, in nearly absolute sile 
It must have been half-past ten, whe: 
I got separated from the Anc 


nee, at about the pace of a yard a minute. 
1in the flickering moonlight, we discerned their huts. 
lamanese, who went to the back of the huts, while I and the 
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Police went to flank. The camp was in absolute sleep. A baby cried bad was hushed to sleep, 
while we were within 20 yards of the camp. As we stole along through the jungle, dead twigs 
broke and cracked and their noise at last awakened the sleepers ; there were voices, excla- 
mations, then figures could be scen emerging from the huts. A shot was fired from a rifle, 
then others, and all was confusion. I rushed into the middle and pulled at the post of one of 
the houses. I then saw a figure escaping into the jungle and I seized hold of it. This 
I believe to have been a woman. She escaped owing to thestupidity of a policeman. I called 
to one of the sepoys to scize her, and ran back again to order the firing to cease. The police- 
man let her go and she escaped. I belicve her to be a woman, as she was smeared with 

white and as she did not attack me or bite, but only struggled to get loose. I had dragged 

her out of the jungle to the edge of the fire and all that the policeman had to do was to hold 

her, but even this he did not do. Two children, a girl aged about seven, anda baby ten 

months or so, were seized by my direction close by. When the confusion had subsided, 

I made the Police and Andamanese make large fires around the camp and we collected the 

bows and arrows of the Jarawas and sat round the fires. I ordered a shot to be fired every 

quarter of an hour to scare them away in case they should return. 


The camp was of three huts, a mere shelter in the middle of the jungle. It was occupied 
by two families and two lads who did not belong to them, i.c., two full grown men, two boys, 
two women and four children. What must have happened is that the Andamanese got 
close up to the huts and then the inmates awoke. They said they shot one of the men, put- 
ting two arrows into him, a large one under the arm and another fish arrow through his thigh. 
Then the boys and women ran out and the Police fired, and then all was confusion. I had 
expected when the sounds of our coming had aroused the Jarawas, that they would have 
run out in front and fired at myself and the Police, who were plainly visible, but they were 
caught so sound asleep that they could do nothing and only thought of escaping. 


We passed a most miserable night crouched round the tires, with a shot being fired every 
fifteen minutes or so. None of us had had anything to eat since seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, but fish and pigs’ flesh and potatoes were found in the huts and the Andamanese had a 
little, while I anc the Police had a few chupdtis [unleavened pancakes]. Sleep of course 
was impossible for me and the Police, and we shivered over the fires from eleven in the night 
tilldaybreak. When it was light enough, I and the Andamanesce followed up the blood stains, 
and found the two arrows covered with blood that the Andamanese had shot into one of 
the Jarawas, and which the man had succeeded in pulling out. We lost the blood stains 
very soon and then there was nothing to be done but to return. So we sct off for the coast, 
taking the two children with us, and came out about 9. We then had a two-mile walk through 
the sca and mangrove swamp getting back at 10 o'clock. Mr. Rogers pulled off with the boat 
when he heard us fire a shot. Mr. Bonig had gone south and returned in the evening, having 
found no signs cf anything. 


20th February.—Learning from the Andamanese that there was a woman giving milk 
at Port Anson, we changed all previous arrangements and proceeded to Port Anson, as it 
was very necessary to give the Jarawa baby some milk. Left at 7-39 and arrived at 1. 
To my great disappointment the woman was absent in the jungle. We tried feeding the 
child with milk, but we could hardly force any down its throat. So after waiting nntil the 
night for the woman to return and finding she did not, I decided to send the launch back 
to Port Blair in the morning with both the children and Mr. Bonig. and to camp at Péchang, 
the site of the chief Jarawa camp, till the morning with Mr. Rogers. 

21st February.—Weft Port Anson at daybreak and anchored at Dum-la-chérag at 
7.30 a.m. Mr. Rogers and myself, a dozen Andamanese and 12 policemen landed, Mr. Bonig 
with the remaining Andamanese, the 2 Jarawa children and 5 Police returning to Port Blair, 
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It took two trips of the Andamanese boat to land all, and as every one was taking a weck’s 
rations, we were all heavily loaded. The tide was exceptionally high, ana we had a very hard 
time, struggling through the mangrove swamp with our heavy loads decp in water. It took 
us nearly four hours to do this, and about an hour to finish the march up to Péchang, where 
all arrived, very glad to lay down their loads. We pitched camp on the ridge of the big 
Jarawa house. Cleared a spot and all camped. The men rigged up a shelter of saplings 
and leaves for Mr. Rogers and self, and the others camped round. ‘There was a stream of water 
at the bottom of the hill, so for the remainder of the day we made ourselves as_ comfortable 
as we could under the circumstances. 

22nd February.—Started out at 7-30 a.M. with a party of G Andamanese and one 
policeman. Wandered through creeks and over precipitous hills and through dense 
jungle all day long : found absolutely nothing but very old tracks ; could not get on to any 
big path, and eventually, after walking many miles, got on to the main khdr? {creek] from 
Port Anson and walked up to our camp. Mr. Rogers arrived half av hour later. Mr. Bonig 
had arrived at 10 a.m. from Port Blair and left a note to say that he had gone off hunting. 
He did not return that night. Mr. Rogers reported having discovered the main track south 
and a big encampment. 

23rd February.—Waited until about 9-306 a.m. for Mr. Bonig, when, as it seemed 
doubtful whether he would turn up until evening, Mr. Royers and sclf decided to move camp 
to the big hunting camp discovered by him. We aceordiugly packed up, and each shoulder- 
ing a load as before, we set off and tramped about 6 miles along a Jarawa path to the hunt- 
ingcamp. The road lay due south and we only climbed a couple of hills, the rest of the way 
being along the slopes, and along a broad stream, some 20 yards broad, flowing due south ; 
although only 6 miles or so off, we went so slowly. carrying our loads, that it was 2-20 or so 
before we arrived. ‘The hunting camp was situilar in construction to several [ found, eon- 
sisting of six huts facing a well cleared open space. bi was on a hill-top and had several 
paths running up to it. Water was close by Gorlakabany. 

[Note.—Mr. Vaux was killed on the 24th. 
(b) Extract from the Diary of Mr. C. G. Rogers, Depuly Conservator of Forests, from the \7th 
to 26th February 1902. 

\Tth February.—Left Port Blair in the Belle about 5 p.m. and reached Macpherson’s 
Straits soon after sunset and anchored there for the night. 

18th February.—Left Macpherson’s Straits at daybreak and steamed up the West Coast 
of the island and through the Labyrinth Islands to the place called Talaplungta on the Anda- 
mans Topographical Survey Map (2 miles] inch). Mr. Bonig found a passage through the 
coral reefs and anchored about a quarter mile from the shore and the estuary of the stream 
which enters the sea here. The Andamanese called it Bajalunta. We landed with Anda- 
manese to look for Jarawa tracks, camps and houses. Mr. Bonig went to the bay to the 
north. Mr. Vaux and self went up the estuary and landed at 11-15 a.m. He went to the 
south and I continued up the khkdri [creek], and at 11-40 the Andamanese with me came 
across some fresh Jarawa tracks. We followed these up, and at 11-50 Mr. Vaux and his 
party caught us up, as the tracks they had found led them to the £hdrt up which T had gone. 
Each of us (Mr. Vaux, Mr. Bonig and self) had four or more Andamanese and three police- 
men, leaving three policemen on the launch. Sharks were plentiful where we landed and 
the Andamanese shot two, one of which was killed, the other going off with two arrows in 
it. The one killed was about three feet long. Where Mr, Vaux had caught me un, the khdaii 
branched, Mr. Vaux followed up the more southerly of the two streams, and I went up the 
northerly one. 











The khdrit I followed went generally north. My party crossed a ridge running north 
and south and came into another branch of the khérét and followed it up. On another ridge, 
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which we reached at 12-10 (noon), was the site of an old hunting camp, which had not been 
recently used. ; 





At half-past twelve we left the “hart and went through the forest on the eastern and 
southern flanks of the intersected point marked 677 (height in feet) on the map above referred 
to, We did not find any new tracks of Jarawas until about 1 P.m., when we found some new 
tracks, including those of two young children, and following up these tracks came upon a 
fresh hunting camp, which had quite recently been left, as the fires were still burning. Flies 
were thick on the pieces of fish which had been thrown away and some cooked fish (whole) 
were found in the shelters in which the Jarawas had slept, and this was eaten by our Anda- 
manese, The pig’s skulls were found and taken away. We followed u p the fresh tracks 
from this camp and they took us back to the khdr7, at the point where Mr, Vaux and myself 
had separated in the morning. 


As it was late and I was very tired, not being very well, we returned to the boat, which 
we reached at 5-30 p.m. and waited till midnight for Mr. Vaux, who did not turn up. About 
7 ¥.M. we heard the report of a gun, and thinking that perhaps Mr. Vaux had been benighted 
and was trying to find his way back to the boat, fired a shot in return and waited. About 
9 p.m. we heard another shot, which we thought was nearer, so replied to it. The next shot 
we heard, about an hour afterwards, seemed to be further off, so after w aiting till midnight, 
I decided to go off to the launch and return to the landing place at daylight. Reached 
launch at 1 A.M. 


At that time I never dreamt of Mr. Vaux’s having found any Jarawas. I only thought 
he had been following up fresh tracks and had gone too far to return to the ship that night. 
About 8 p.m., while waiting for Mr. Vanx, we heard shouts to the north of us. The Anda- 
manese suggested that the sounds were those of Jarawas. T said I thought it was Mr. 
Bonig’s party returning home, and on my return to the launch, I found Mr. Bonig there, 
and he told me that they had had to wade a good deal of the way home and had to shout to 
keep off sharks. He was up to his neck in the water and more than onee was attacked by 
large sharks. ‘The Andamanese would not come into the water and Mr. Bonig had to send 
for them after he had reached the launch. ‘The tide was out when we landed. Tt was full 
when we returne}, and so Mr. Bonig’s boat was some way from the shore on his return. The 
Andamanese called the plaice we anchored a Bajalunta. 


Some poles at the camp we found had been cut with some evtting instrument, while a tree 
in the camp was hacked with what looked like (judging trom the incisions made) an adze. 


The camp consisted of three huts arranged thus :— 


2 men. Children. 2 women. 


Arrows show entrance into huts, 


The Andamanese said the camp had been occupied by two grown up men, two women 
and some children. The huts or shelters were about 5 feet long and 4 broad, and 4 feet high. 
‘Lhey are made of a framework of sticks, some poles being bent down also and tied ; leaves 
of a large palm ent with long stalks stuck into the ground, formed the back and roof of the 
huts. There were remains of fires inside the huis ana in front of them and a considerable 
amount of white wood ash, 
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